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FINAL REPORT SUMMARY 
Project Title ; Summer School Pilot Project 

Contact Persons : Perry Sailor, Nancy Schuyler 



Major Positive Findings : 

• All short-term objectives were met Students in the regular 
reading and math programs mastered 93% and 96%, respectively, 
of the units taught. Limited English proficiency students 
averaged 99% correct on tests in the English as a Second 
Language program and 95% correct on math tests. All LEP stu- 
dents shoved gains between the pretest and posttest in Spanish 
reading. 

• Attendance averaged 92% among students who completed the 24-day 
program. 

• Classroom observations conducted in first-grade classes indi- 
cated that students were on task for 93% of the time spent in 
basic instruction. 

9> Teachers generally liked the organization, inservice, and 
curriculum of the summer program. 



Major Findings Requiring Action : 

• The first-grade classroom observations indicated that on the 
average students spent 49% of the allotted classroom time 
directly engaged in reading and math instruction plus 2% in 
other basic instruction. The remaining 49% of the time was 
spent in other activities. 

WHO ATTENDED SUMMER SCHOOL? 

Students were eligible to attend the summer school for retainees if they 
had been in first through sixth grade during 1982-83 and were recommended 
for retention at the end of the year. A total of 516 students — 484 in 
the regular program and 32 in the bilingual program — attended long enough 
to take at least one mastery test. Some of the general characteristics 
of the student body were that: 
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- About wore mala and 39% female. This Is about the same 

as the overall percentage of retaineea who are male and female. 

- The ethnic breakdown also matched that of all retaineea 
closely, with 24% Black, 49% Hispanic, am' 2u% i*nglo. 

- Grade breakdowns match- all retaineea. fairly well, with. 50% 

in first, 21% in second, and 29% in third through sixth grade. 

- Students were an average of seven months below grade level in 
* heading in first grade, based on ITBS scores. This difference 

Increased to two years below grade level in grade six. Students 
were five months to one, and a half years below grade level in 
' math. 

- About 74% were eligible for free or reduced-price lunch. 

- About 40% of the students were eligible for Chapter 1 
services, with 37% actually served. 

- Fifteen percent of summer school participants received 
special education services in 1982-83. 

- Sixteen percent were classified as having limited English 
proficiency (LEP) . 

- The attendance data available for 1982-83 indicate that summer 
school students were present 94.2% of the days enrolled. 
Attendance during summer school was 89% of the days enrolled, 
or 92% when dropouts are excluded. Dropouts were defined as 
those students who missed at least the entire final week. 

WHAT WERE THE MAJOR FEATURES OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM? 

The AISD 1983 elementary summer school for retaineea was designed to pro- 
vide additional basic skills instruction so that retainees would not fall 
further behind their higher-achieving peers during the summer and would be 
better prepared to benefit from the following year's instruction. 

The summer school curriculum included 90 minutes of reading instruction and 
90 minutes of math instruction, with an intervening 60-minute period of 
Community School activities and % a snack break. Some staggering of schedules 
was necessary to allow smaller Community School teaching groups. The 
reading curriculum for English-dominant students was based on the Chicago 
Mastery Learning Reading system (CMLR) and emphasized comprehension and 
word attack skills at first grade and comprehension at grades two through 
six. The CMLR program is organized so thatf students receive instruction 
in a particular skill and are tested following instruction. Those students 
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who thereby demonstrate mastery of the skill are given enrichment activities, 
while those who have not mastered the skill are given further instruction. 
At the end of the additional instruction these students are tested again 
to see if they have mastered the skill (based on set criteria). 

Students with limited proficiency in English (LEP) received Spanish reading 
instruction using the series Santillana Lectura Dos Idiomias, and instruction 
in English as a second language (ESL) using the I Lik * English series. A 
mastery-learning approach was adapted to these materials also. 

The math curriculum was based on the Math for Everyone series and emphasized 
numeration and problem solving. Again a mastery-learning approach was used, 
with students to be taught a particular skill, tested, then given enrichment 
activities if they demonstrated mastery or retaught if they did net. The 
math curriculum was supplemented by a workbook, Succeeding in Mathematics , 
and several kinds of "manipulative" materials such as calculators, pattern 
blocks and Unifix cubes. 

LEP students used a Spanish-language math series, Matematicas, conceptoa y 
practica . Number recognition and basic addition and subtraction facts were 
taught. 

Several aspects of the program were designed to increase motivation. Inde- 
pendent reading was encouraged by awarding paperback books for good perfor- 
mance. Scented stickers were awarded for good behavior and performance. 
Finally, the calculators^used in math classes could be kept if the student 
had no more than two unexcused absences. 

Community School activities included various arts and crafts and physical 
education activities as well as movies, table games, creative dance, and 
typing. Many Community School activities were planned to enhance children's 
selfrconcepts, teach socialization skills, and reinforce material taught in 
the classroom. For example, the table games chosen (bingo, checkers, Concen- 
tration, and so on) were selected to help build concentration, memory, and 
number and letter identification skills. 

Teachers attempted to contact the homes of students in order to increase the 
information available to the teacher and to the parents.' According to informs- , 
tion returned from the teachers, 218 homes were visited and 193 were telephoned../ 
In general, teachers believed the home contacts were very useful, though they / 
had no apparent effect on short-term performance overall. It is possible tljat 
this is a "ceiling effect"; the mastery performance of all participants was' 
very high. Parents were also sent information and materials for follow-up 
activities to be completed by the children in the period between the erfd of 
summer school and the beginning of the regular school year. It was^hoped 
that these activities would promote continued student learning for-'the rest 
of the summer. S 
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Summer school was hold on six campuses: Becker, Brooke , Cook, Maplewood, 
Rosedale, and St. Elmo. Classes lasted from June 6 through July 8 (24 class 
days) from 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Teachers wore selocted on the basis of 
yoars of experience in AISD and at their grade level , recommendations by 
their instructional coordinators and principals! and lack of experience at 
teaching summer school. They attended a total of 2h days of inservice train- 
ing. 

A total of 49 teachers participated! throe of whom taught LEP classes. 
Twenty teachers taught first grade and 10 taught second grade. Eighty-lour 
percent were female; the ethnic breakdown was 51% Anglo, 31% Hispanic and 
18% Black. There were relatively fewer Anglo and more Black and Hispanic 
teachers than last year. Community school activities were taught by about 
38 staff members. Each campus had a summer school director! librarian! and 
secretary. One coordinator per subject met special campus needs on an "as 
needed 11 basis. 

Twenty-four percent of the teachers had master's degrees. All teachers 
were certified at the elementary level! 14% were certified to teach special 
education classes, and 27% were certified to teach bilingual classes. 

The Director of Elementary Management was the overall supervisor of the 
summer school program. Four instructional coordinators were responsible 
for planning and developing curricula, and also for selecting and adapting 
appropriate materials, assisting directors and teachers during summer * 
school, conducting inservice sessions for teachers and directors, and 
developing and delivering the follow-up activities. 

The Grants Planning Coordinator for Applications and Compliance was primarily 
responsible for the grant proposal. The evaluation was carried out by a 
District-funded evaluator and two grant-funded evaluation assistants in con- 
sultation with others involved (mostly the instructional coordinators). ORE 
staff also developed guidelines for home contacts and provided staff develop- 
ment on record-keeping for teachers. Staff members in Personnel, Transpor- 
tation, School. Plant, and Finance also had responsibilities for certain 
aspects of the program. 

WAS THE SUMMER SCHOOL IMPLEMENTED AS PLANNED? 

Information about program implementation was obtained by examining project 
records and teachers 1 records, classropm observations conducted at first 
grade, and a survey of teachers. 

In the program as it was originally planned, 800 students were expected to 
enroll and the pupil-teacher ratio was to be about 15 to 1. Actual enrollment 
was 516 students distributed among 49 teachers for a PTR of 10.5 to !• The 
actual number of students present in first-grade classrooms on an average day 
was about 10*5 based on observations done on all 24 days. 
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Students were scheduled to apond 90 minutes per day In reading end 90 minutes 
in math, with an hour of Community Sclu>oL, snack, and break activities in 
between. Although claoa periode generally seemed to last 90 minuCaa, the 
first-grade observations indicated that only about 49% of the allotted time 
was actually spent directly in reading and math basic skills instruction, 
with 2% spent in activities the observer coded as basic instruction but not 
reading or math and 49% spent in such nonlnstructional activities as receiving 
noninatruetienal directions (e.g., "Put away your calculators and gat out 
your books. M >, housecleaning, class Control, transition from one Activity 
to another, lining up, and roll call. If class began late or was dismissed 
early, the time was coded as nonlnstructional. 

Because the math and reading programs both involved frequent assessment of 
• student progress and because summer school teachers did not know their stu- 
dents before the first day, it'was expected that assessment would be one 
nonlnstructional activity reducing basic instruction time. Assessment, * 
however, accounted for only about 3.3% of total classroom time. 

Future planners of summer school* may want t)o consider changes that would 
reduce nonlnstructional time. First-gride observational data suggests 
several areas for possible improvement. 

# Staggered Schedules which result in split class periods for reading 
or math should be eliminated if at all possible . Soma campuses had 
to use such schedules this year to accommodate two shifts of 
Community School classes. This meant some students might have 75 
.minutes of reading, 60 minutes for Community School and snacks, 

15 more minutes of reading, and then 90 minutes of math. Split 
schedules, (for reading in this dase) increase time needed for 
classroom organization activities (settling in, lining up* etc.), 
and reduce available instructional time. 

* Spending more of the first day of summer school on instruction would 
be helpful . In the two classrooms observed, almost the entire first 
day was devoted to nonlnstructional activities (welcoming students, 
explaining rules, describing the program). Shortening introductory 
comments or building some of them into instruction would increase 
time for direct reading and math instruction. 

e Some teachers used classroom time more effectively than others . 
For example , one teacher might have the children spend time 
cutting out pictures before matching them with words to build 
vocabulary; another might have all materials cut out and ready to 
match, or have students draw lines connecting pictures with words. 
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Stay ting claaa on time and continuing to teach the full 90 
mi nutes maximises avatlablg instruct: Urn* I time . While it is 
difficult to make aura everyone Is Va their seat and ready 
to begin on time every day, waiting for atudente doea take 
up instructional time* 

Library fclnm shou ld be used 4a efficiently as possible , 
Students sptnt about 12% ot their reading time in the 
library. While the transitional time needed to get students 
to and from the library may be unavoidable, efforts should 
be made to make aure library time is used as wisely as possi- 
ble. Only one-third of the first-grade library time observed 
met the observation system's definition of basic instruction. 
Ways to J* urease instructional time might include: 

U tag sure films shown ere generally short and clearly 
*ted to improving reading skills. This year, films 
i _ e only counted as reading instruction if there was 
8QTSO followup or other clear tie to reading skills. 

2) Minimizing the wunt of time students spend waiting 
for individual help and making sure students are read- 
ing during the allotted time. 

3) Encouraging students to read seriously by building on 
their library reading or having some followup on books 
read (this may be primarily a first-grade problem). 

WERE THE SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVES FOR THE PROGRAM MET? 

In a word, yes. Short-term objectives were met for all components of the 
program. 

e In the regular reading^ program, students mastered 93Z of the 
units taught; the objective was 80Z. Twenty-seven of the 29 
required CMLR units were mastered by 80Z or more of the stu- 
dents taught them. 

e In math, the mastery rate was 96Z (the objective was 80Z mastery). 
Nearly all (94Z) of the students mastered 80Z or more of the units 
taught, and 86Z mastered 90Z or more. 

e Reading and math objectives were met for each grade individually, 
as well as for all students combined. 

• e Performance among the LEP students was also excellent. The objec- 
tive was that they would average 75Z correct on mastery tests in 
ESL and math; the actual percent correct was 99Z in ESL and 9SZ in 
math. All unit (summary) tests in ESL and math were passecl by all 
students who took them. On Spanish reading, the objective was that 
posttest scores would be higher than pretest scores for each instruc- 
tional level. Every student's posttest score was higher than his or 
her pretest score. Pretest means for the various readers ranged from 
74Z to 83Z; posttest means ranged from 90Z to 98Z. 
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HOW WILL ACHIEVEMENT OP LONG-TERM OBJECTIVES BE MEASURED? 

A control group of ratainees who did not attend summer school will ba 
compared with students who did attend. Nonpar ticipating retainees are 
comparable to participanta on ethnicity, gender and grade breakdowns, 
Chapter 1 eligibility, LEF atatua, apecial education atatua, and ITBS 
reading and math scores t These two groups of students will be compared 
on April 1984 ITBS reading achievement and math achievement t These 
source will be used to assess attainment of the following long-term 
objee zee: 

Reading : Participanta will show significantly higher 
achievement in reading comprehension than nonpartici- 
pants (vocabulary at grade 1), based on spring 1983 
and 1984 ITBS scores. 

Math : Participants will show significantly higher 
achievement in math concepts and problem solving than 
'nonparticipants, baaed on spring 1983 and 1984 ITBS 
scores, 

LEP students' long*- tern achievement will be measured as follows: 

ESL : A greater percentage of summer school students 
than nonparticipant LEP A and B retainees will be 
capable of taking the ITBS, based on teachers 9 percep- 
tion of English proficiency. Reading Total scores will 
improve from 1983 to 1984 for students who took the ITBS 
both years. 

Spanish Reading : Scores for students in grades 2-6 will 
improve on the Prueba de Lectura (first graders are not 
tested). • ' 

LEP Math : Math Computation scores .for those students 
* taking the ITBS in 1983 and 1984 will show an improvement. 

WHAT WERE THE OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF AUSTIN'S SUMMER PROGRAM? WHAT 
COMPONENTS ARE ESSENTIAL FOR REPLICATION? 

0 * 

Summer school staff believed the outstanding features were: 

• The reading, math, and limited-English mastery jcurriculums 
and manipulatives. 

• Specific teacher training in the use of the curriculum and 
manipulatives. 

• Communication with parents through, home visits and telephone 
calls. 
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• Low pupil- teacher ratio* 

• Early careful planning and good cooperation among all 
participating departments and schools. 

• Reward systems used. 

• Good record keeping and evaluation after the program, 

In replicating this program elsewhere, it would be essential to use the 
Math for Everyone and Chicago Mastery Learning System. Supplementary read- 
ing books might be replaced by library books. Duplicated math reinforce- 
ment pages could be used inroad of the workbooks if a homework or followup 
component was skipped* 

All of the LEP materials were considered extremely effortiv; and essential. 
Additional supplementary materials would be a valuabU addition. Clustering 
the children, having more than one site available for the LEP program, and 
using one teacher for reading and math (especially to reinforce English 
skills) would also be very helpful in repeating the program. 

Early planning, specific staff training in using the curriculum, some form 
of communication with parents, a low pupil to teacher ratio, and a reward 
system of some kind are also essential to successful replication. In addition, 
some form of recreational break and snack would b extremely valuable. 

The only problems which others might encounter in replicating the program 
are: 

• Working out the logistics of student eligibility, identifi- 
cation, and possible late enrollment; and 

• The fairly .high cost of instructional materials for each 
teacher and student. 
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Summer School Pilot Project 
Appendix A, 
STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS FILE 
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INSTRUMENT DESCRIPTION: Summer School Scudenc Characcerlstlcs File - 
Brief description of the data file: 

The Summer School Scudenc Characcerlstlcs File -Is a collecclon of Informaclon from cany 
sources. Ic concalns demographic information abouc scudencs in che Summer School PJiot 
Project, as well as informaclon concerning cheir eligibilicy for special educacional 
programs, attendance race in summer school and during che preceding school year, number 
of years In AISD, .and mosc recenc ITBS score. The Informaclon comes from AISD files and 
from, records kepc by ceachers. 5 

f 

Which students or other individuals are included on the file? 
All scudencs actending che 1983 AISD Summer School Piloc Program. 



How often is information on the file added, deleted, or updated? 

Never. The file was created only for eyaluacing che 1983 Summer School Piloc Project. 

Who is responsible for changing or adding information to the file? 
Summer school data analyse. . 

How was the information contained on the file gathered? 

Age, sex, grade level, echnlclcy, and Special Educaclon scacus were obcalned from che 
■ Scudenc Mascer File. ITBS scores and eligibilicy for ocher special programs came from 
ocher ORE files- 1982-83 accendance and number of years enrolled in AISD came from 
cards filled ouc by che scudencs* 1982-83 ceachers. Summer school accendance records 
were obtained from the summer school ceachers. 



Are there problems with the information on the file that may 
affect the validity of the data? 



None known. 



What dataware available concerning the accuracy and reliability, of 
the information on the file? 

Actendance daca for 1982-83 could be checked againsc accendance records maincained by 
Pupil Services, buc ic would be cime consuming. 

Are there normative or historical data available for interpreting 
the results? 

No. 



3rief description of the file layout: 
See Attachment A-l . 
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STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS FILE 



Purpose 

The Student "Characteristics File was created in order, to answer the 
following decision and evaluation questions: 

Decision Question Dl : Were the students served and - 
staffing of summer school appropriate for future summer 
schools? Are alterations necessary? 

Evaluation Question Dl-1 : What were the charac- 
teristics of students served by summer school 
including: ' * 

- A 8 e 

1 ■ - Sex • . 

~ - Grade. Level 

- Ethnicity 

- Eligibility for Chapter 1, ^Chapter 1 Migrant, ' 
Bilingual, and SCE programs in 1982-83 

- Number ,of years enrolled in AISD . 

- Attendance rate, for 1982-83 

- Attendance in summer school 

- Eligibility for Special Education services 

- Historical achievement data: mean grade 
equivalent scores on ITBS Reading and Math, 
spring 1983. 



Procedure 

^ 

The Summer School Student Characteristics file was created from several 
sources: 

1. The Student Master File 
2.. The Spring 1983 ITBS File 

3. The Chapter 1 Master Service File 

4. The Migrant Master File 

5. The SCE M ELE M File , ' 
' ' ~ ~6T- --The^IJ^GL^il^ C^" status) 

7. The Special Education Mas-ter._File 

6. Summer School teacher records — - : — . . 

9. Summer School Student Data Cards. 

In order to access information about students attending summer school, it 
was first necessar/ to identify them. Student Data Cards (see Attachment 
A-l) had been filled out by the 1982-83 teachers for all students who were 
potential retainees and whose parents had expressed an intention to send 
them to summer school. The pards for those students who actually attended 
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summer s chool were used by the summer school teachers during the summer 
and were sent to ORE at the' end of classes on July 8. Each student's card 
contained his or her ID number, grade, birthdate, parents \ T names , addresses 
and phone numbers, the special programs which had served the student in 
1982-83, his or her attendance rate for- 1982-83, reading and math basals 
completed, ITBS scores, *and the student's specific strengths and weaknesses 
as judged by x the teacher. 

The only information for the Student Characteristics File taken directly 
from the Student Data Cards was the student's ID number, years enrolled o 
in AISD and. 1982-83 attendance rate. ID f s were then matched against the 
Student Master FiJLe to obtain each student f s date of birth, ethnicity , sex, 
and 1982-83 grade placement. ID's were also matched against the Chapter 1 
Master Service File, the Migrant Master File, the SCE "ELE" File, the LANG 
File (LEP) and the Special Education Master File to obtain data pertaining 
to students 1 eligibility for and service by each of these programs. Summer 
school attendance rates were provided by the teachers. 

A second attendance rate,- excluding dropouts, was calculated because this 
figure is more comparable to the overall AISD attendance irate as calculated 
by the District. AISD computes attendance as a percentage of enrollment. 
A student who is no longer enrolled no- longer enters into attendance cal- 
culations. Because there was no official dropout procedure, students who' 
missed the entire last week were considered to be M no longer enrolled. 11 
Schools had previously been advised to drop from the program students who 
missed five consecutive days. * 



Results* 

Summary statistics were* generated for each of the variables and are report- 
ed below. The total 'number of students served was 516. Thirty-four o'f these 
missed at least the entire last week of classes but were reported as parti- 
cipants by the schools. "Almost all totals in the tables below (Figures A-l 
to A-10) are less than 516 because of missing data. The totkl number of 
students in each table represents all students for which information is 
available. 

Summary : , 

About 61% of the 5i6 students served by the summer school program were male 
which is almost exactly the overall percentage of male retainees in AISD. 
The ethnicity distribution also matches that of AISD f s retainee population 
very closely (less than 3% difference for any ethnic group) . The greatest 
percentage of students served were in first (50.5%) and second (20.9%) 
grades. Among non-participating retainees, 59 .6% were in first grade and 
14.4% in second grade. 

About 74% of the students were low-income based on free- or reduced-price 
lunch eligibility. About 40% were eligible for Chapter 1 services and 37% 
were actually served by Chapter 1. Sixteen percent had limited English 
proficiency. Fifteen- percent were eligible for Special Education. Twenty- 
nine pereentTaxid' 24% were eligible for SCE Reading and Math respectively. 
See Figures A-l to A-10 for complete breakdowns on all data. 
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The 1982-83 attendance rate for summer school participants was 94.2%. The 
overall AISD attendance rate for grades 1-6 was 94.5%. The difference re- 
presents about one-half day per child. During summer school, mean attendanc 
was 21.3 days (88.3%) when all students are assumed to have been enrolled 
for all 24 days. When 34 dropouts (defined as those who missed the entire 
last week) are excluded, mean attendance is 22.1 days, or 92.1% (Figures 
A-7 to A-9). 
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Grade 






Median Age 








1 


86.8 


months 


(7 years, 


3 months) 




- 


236 . 


2 


100.2 


months 


(8 years, 


4 months) 


N 


8 


106 


3 


109.3 


months 


(9 years, 


1 month) 


N 


as 


38 


4 


125.3 


months 


(10 years 


, 5 months) 


N 


ar 


63 


5 


140.5 


months 


(11 years 


, 8 months) 


N 




38 


6 


147.0 


months 


(12 years 


, 3 months) 


N 




3 



Figure A-l. MEDIAN AGE 'OF SUMMER SCHOOL PARTICIPANTS, 
BY GRADE. 
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31.6 






9 years 




19 


SO 0 






more cnau 


7 ye ar s 


6 


15.8 


Grade 


4 . 


1699 bUoU 




0 


0.0 






9 years 




6 


9.5 






10 years 




39 


61.9 






more than 


10 years 


18 


2S.6 


Grade 


5 


less than 


10 years 


0 


0.0 






10 years 




4 


10.5 






1 1 years 




19 


50.0 






more than 


11 years 


15 - 


39.5 


Grade 


6 


less than 


11 years 


0 


0.0 






11 years 




1 


33.3 






12 years 




2 


66.7 






more than 


12 years 


0 


0.0 



Figure A-2. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR EACH AGE 
(IN YEARS) AT EACH GRADE. 
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Males 






Females 




Grade 


N 


X 


N 


Z Total N 


1 


155 


59.4 


106 


40.6 


261 


2 


67 


62.0 


41 


38.0 


108* 


3 


25 


62.5 


ir 


37.5 


40 


4 


39 


60.0 


25 


38.5 


. 65* 


5 


24 


63.2 


14 


36.8 


38 


6 


3 


75.0 


1 


25.0 


4 


Total 


313 


60.7 


202 


39.1 


516 



Figure A-3. GENDER DISTRIBUTIONS, BY GRADE. 



*GENDER INFORMATION WAS MISSING FOR ONE STUDENT AT GRADE 4. 
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Grade 


Amer. 
Ind. 


Asian 


Black 


Hisp. 


Other 
(Anglo) 


Missing 


Total 


%_ 


1 


2 


5 


67 


129 


58 


0 


261 


50.5% 


2 


0 


1 


26 


49 


32 


0 


108 


20.9% 


o 




n 


c 

0 


00 


1 0 


n 
u t 


H U ^ 


7 a% 


4 


0 


0 


16 


30 


18 


i 


65 


12.6% 


5 


0 


0 


7 


17 


14 


o 


38 


7 42 


6 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


4 


0.8% 


Total 


2 


6 


131 


264 


136 


2 


516 


100.0% 


% 


0.4% 


1.2% 


23.6% 


48.6% 


26.0% 


0.4% 


100.0% 





Figure A-4: ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
PARTICIPANTS , BY GRADE. 
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\ 

\ 

\ 




Grade 










Overall 
% 


1 


\ 

-2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Chapter 1 Eligible 


40% 


45% 


40% 


55% 


22% 


16% 


. 50% 


Chapter 1 Served 


37% 


42% 


36% 


52% 


22% 


16% 


50% 


Limited English Proficiency 


16% 


16% 


17% 


18% 


17% 


11%' 


25% 


Migrant Eligible 


4% 


4% 


4% 


2% 


3% 


5% 


25% 


Migrant Served 


2% 


1% 


2% 


2% 


2% 


5% 


25% 


SCE Reading Eligible 


29% 


2% 


57% 


58% 


54% 


55% 


75% 


SCE Reading Served 


10% 


8% 


18% 


2% 


8% 


11% 


. 0 % 


SCE Math Eligible 


24% 


2% 


42% 


48% 


51%. 


47% 


75% 


SCE Math Served 


4% 


4% 


3% 


2% 


0% 


8% 


0% 


Special Education 


15% 


15% 


13% 


20% 


20% 

•> 


8% 


0% 


Low Income 


78% 


77% 


71% 


68% 


71% 


66% 


100% 


Total Students at grade: 




261 


108 


40 


65 


38 


4 



Figure A-5. PERCENTAGES OF SUMMER SCHOOL PARTICIPANTS AT EACH GRADE ELIGIBLE 
FOR AND SERVED BY VARIOUS SPECIAL PROGRAMS. N-516 
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GRADE 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Mode 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1,5,6,7 


7 


Range 


1-3 


1-9 


1-5 


1-6 


1-7 


7 



Figure A-6. YEARS ENROLLED IN AISD — MODE AND RANGE FOR EACH GRADE. 
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Grade 



Overall 



Attendance 


Rate 


1 


2 * 


3 


4 


5 


6 


% 




90% 


20.' 9% 


10.3% 


6.5% 


13.5% 


15.4% 


100.0% 


16.4% 








4 4% 


3.2% 


5.8% 


7.7% 


0.0% 


5.6% 


92-93.9% 




18.7%. , 


10.3% 


3.2% 


5.8% 


11.5% 


0.0% 


13.3% 


94-95.9% 




14.8% 


17.6% 


12.9% 


17.3% 


11.5%. 


0.0% 


15.3% 


96-97.9% 




23.6% 


26.5% 


45.2% 


26.9% 


38.5% 


• 0.0% 


27.5% 


98-100% 
Total* i 




15.9% 
100.0% 


30.9% 
100.0% 

95.6% 


29.0% 
100.0% 


30.8% 
100.0% 


15.4% 
100.0% 


%.QZ 
100.0% 


. 21.9% 
100.0% 


Mean Attn. 


Rate 


93.1% 


96.1% 


95.1% 


94.4% 


89.1% 


94.2%- 


Total N 




182 


68 


31 


52 


26 


1 


360 



Figure A-7. PERCENTAGES OF SUMMER SCHOOL STUDENTS WITH VARIOUS ATTENDANCE 
RATES DURING "THE 1982-83 SCHOOL YEAR, FOR EACH GRADE. 

i 

*Totals down may not add to exactly 100, because of rounding. 
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Grade' 


Days Attended 




i 

X 






A 


■> 




Overall 
• 

—A. 


Fewer than 


19 


#J ova 
Qajro 




1J • 


7 QT 


7 

/ • J to 


« J A 

• : * 




1 J . DA 


19 days 






2.5% 


3.8Z 


5.3Z 


6 -.3% 


• 5.3% 


0.0% 


3.7% 


20 days 






5.1% 


4.7% 


2.6% 


' 4.8% 


2.6% 


0.0% 


4.5% 


21 days 






11.0% 


3.8Z 


o.oz 


9.5% 


5.3% 


33.3% 


8.1% 


c 

22 days 






16. 9% 


17. 9Z 


• 28. 9Z 


17.5% 


13.2% 


0.0% 


17.8% 


23 days 






19. 1% 


20 .8% 


21. 1Z 


17.5% 


26.2% 


. 0.0% 


19.8% 


24 days 






31.4% 


35. 8Z 


34.2% 


36.5% 


18.4% 


66.7% 


32.4% 


Total 






^00.07; 


100. OZ 


100. OZ • 


100.0% 


" 100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Mean Attn. 


in 


days 


214 


21.6 


22.0 


21.9% 


19.5 


23.0 


21 . 3days 


Total N 






236 


106 


38 


63 

i 


38 


3 


484 



Figure A-8. PERCENTAGES OF SUMMER SCHOOL STUDENTS WITH VARIOUS ATTENDANCE 
RATES DURING SUMMER SCHOOL. Dropouts (those who missed the 
entire last week) Inducted* 
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Including Dropouts 


Excluding Dropouts 




N 


M 


N 

til 




Fewer than 19 days 


66 


13. 6% 


37 


8.2% 




1 ft 






j • a 


% • • • 
/ 20 davs 


22 


4.5% 


22 


4.9% 


21 days 


39 


8.1% 


39 


8.6% 


22 days 


86 


17.8% 


86, 


i9.0% 


23 days 


96 


19. 8% 


96 


21.2% 


24 d 


157 


32.4% 


157 


34.7% 


Total 


484 


100.0% 


452 


100.0% 



Figure A-9. COMPARISON OF ATTENDANCE RATES WITH AND WITHOUT DROPOUTS, 
Dropouts are defined as those who missed at least the 
entire final week. 
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'Mean' G. E. 
Reading Total 


N 


Mean G.E. 
Math Total 


N 


Gradp 1 


1.1 


200 


1.3 , 


214 


Grade 2 


1.9 


91 


2.4 


94 




9 Q 








Grdde 4 


3.5 


49 , 


3.6 


55 


Gi^ade'5 


4.8 


35 


4.8 


33 . 


Grade 6 


4.8 


2 




3 



•Figure A-10: MEAN ITBS READING TOTAL AND MATH TOTAL SCORES FOR SUMMER 
SCHOOL PARTICIPANTS AT EACH GRADE. 
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Attachment A-l 
(Page 1 of 2) • 



FILE LAYOUT 

□(labeled □unubelsd ' page J. OP ff- 

LABEL ID 6nPSiLmt3 TAPE NO. ; BY ! flarsl A*fcrcJ-a 

SLOCKS I ZE HI CHARACTERS ' //Ja ; "DATE CREATED ! . £3 

RECORD SIZE La2. . CHARACTERS ' SUG. SCRATCH DATE ! 



DESCRIPTION t3U$. 

REMARKS . 



DENSITY 11 BP I 
SEQUENCE 



NO, OF 
CQLSi- 


COL 
FROM 


UMNS 
TO 


.. DATA FORMAT 


FIELD NAME 


REMARKS 


' 'A 
j 


1 


3 










y 


10 








^ 


>i 






ScLool 




z 


H 






£:«/-)/.,<» fei/)A.vi 






L't 


. If 


1 m«dL "Wl^ . «r 
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1 M 
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Attachment A-l 
(Continued, Page 2 of 2) 



FILE LAYOUT 

' □LABELED □ UNLABELED PAGE ^2u-0F ^ju. 

LABEL ID gnP5um?3 TAPE MO. , BY: _L_ j 

1L0CKS1ZE CHARACTERS DATE CREATED I 

. RECORD SIZE . CHARACTERS L_ •' SUGi SCRATCH DATE: 

DENSITY BP I 

SEQUENCE ; 

DESCRIPTION Sia^kmAC " SfiJfcgg 1 EUa l < ?^3 j a<?nf. ; ; 

REMARKS ! — a : i 



MO . OP 


COLl 
FROM 


JMNS 
TO 


•DATA FORMAT 


FIELD NAME 


REMARKS 


/ 




















tow £«C 




/ 




S? 


5 






/ 




(o O 










i 








. - 




/ 














/ 




(,3 










/ 




(,4 










/ 
















<n(j> 


(of 






0 




7a \ 73 




br 




V 


74 1 77 










V 


7^> 


HI 1 1 " /?t.~/J^^^J 


















4 




^ 1 








4 
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I 










1 












1 












/ 
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J I 1 
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/ 
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■• . » <j w,..^ 


/ 1 
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1 ffl? 
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7/X . 
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//£V 








lib 


//7 
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(if 


//? 






f 
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Attachment A-2 



STUDENT DATA CARD FOR SUMMER SCHOOL 1983: 
Fill In each line: 

Student (Last, First) 

Grade School 

Address ' 



Teacher 



Summer Phone 



ID Number 



Blrthdate. 



Father (or Guardian) 

Home Phone 

Business Phone 

Living with: 



Mother (or Guardian) 
Home Phone 



Father 



Mother 



Business Phone 

Both Other 



SPECIAL PROGRAMS. 1982-83 : Chapter 1 Chapter 1 Migrant ; SCE 

Sp. Ed. (Resource) Comments :_ : 



Bilingual Program: LEP Category A B C D E 

Spanish Reading Basal completed: Title Level_ 



ATTENDANCE 1982-83 : Days Enrolled (full year » 175) Days Absent 

Years enrolled In AISD (to closest year) ; 

HEALTH AL ERT (If any): ■ *■ 



(Over) 



SUMMER SCHOOL TEACHER: KEEP THIS CARD AND GIVE TO DIRECTOR JULY 8TH . 



INSTRUCTIONAL INFORMATION 



READING: 

8ASAL COMPLETED: 


MATH:. 

BASAL COMPLETED: 


PUBLISHER: 


PUBLISHER: 


RECOMMENDED INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL: 


RECOMMENDED INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL: 


MOST RECENT ITBS AVAILABLE: 

CHECK ONE: 1982-83 1981-82 

G. E. SCORE: VOC. COMPREHENSION 
STUDENT STRENGTHS: 


MOST RECENT ITBS AVAILABLE: 

CHECK ONE: 1982-83 1981-82 

G.E. SCORE: JUMP. CONCEPTS . PROB. 

STUDENT STRENGTHS: 

a 


AREAS STUDENT NEEDS WORK ON: 


* AREAS STUDENT NEEDS WORK ON: 
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Summer School Pilot Project 
Appendix B 
EMPLOYEE MASTER FILE 
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INSTRUMENT DESCRIPTION: Employe Mai tar Fili 
Brief description of the data file: 

Tha Employ Master File la a personnel f ll« maintained by AISD's Of flea of Staff 
Personnel. Tha file contains Information on aach employee'* data of employment, 
poaltlon, sex, ethnicity, education, cartlf lea e ion, and yaaro of axparlanca In 



Which students or othar individuals ara Includad on tha file? 

All district amployaas ara .includad in tha file, but only summer school teachers vara 
Includad In tha analyses for thin appendix* 

How often is Information on tha file added, delated, or updated7 

bata are collected and updated throughout the year. 

Who Is responsible for changing or adding information to tha file? 

Data are, entered into the computer file by the Department of Planning and Programming 
after Information la collected by the Office of Staff Personnel, 

How was. tha information contained on the file gathered? 

The EMR File Is a continuous project of the Office of. Staff Personnel and the Department 
of Planning and Programming, 

Are there problems with the information on the file that may 
affect the validity of the data? 

Some Information in the file may be out of date, although lc should be fairly accurate. 

What data are available concerning the accuracy and reliability of 
the information on the file? 

Paper records kept In personnel office. 

Are there normative or historical data available for interpreting 
the results? 

Results can be compared to last year's, 

Brief description of the file layout: 
See Attachment B-l. 
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EMPLOYEE MASTER FILE 



Purpose 

The Employee Master File was created in order to answer the following 
decision and evaluation questions: 

Decision Question Dl : Were the students served and 
staffing of summer school appropriate for future summer 
schools? Are alterations necessary? 

Evaluation Question Dl-2 : What were the charac- 
teristics of participating staff by: 

- Sex 

- Ethnicity 

- Years of experience in. education 

- Educational background 

- Certification. 



Procedure 

A list of teachers accepting assignments for teaching the Summer School 
Pilot Program (SSPP) was obtained from the Office of Staff Personnel. 
These teachers f Social Security numbers were matched with the PERDATA 
file to create a new file on AISD'S IBM 4331 computer. The PERDATA file 
is an extensive computer file containing information such as Social Se- 
curity number, date hired, and AISD salary of all AISD employees. Years 
of AISD experience was added to Years of Experience Outside of AISD to 
create the new variable, Years of Experience in Education. Highest De- 
gree Earned was the variable used to describe educational background* 
Three certification variables, Type of Certification, Level of Certifi- 
cation, and Area of Certification, were used to describe teachers 1 certi- 
fication status. 



Results 

The results are narrative descriptions of data from the Employee Master 
File. While last year's summer school program had a total of 77 teachers 
participating, this year there were only 49. This year, 84% of the teach 
ers (41) were female while 16% (eight) were male. Last year only 7% of 
the 77 teachers were male. Twenty-five (51%) of this year's 49 teachers 
were Anglo, 15 (3i%) were Hispanic, and nine (18%) were Black. Out of 
the 77 teachers last year, 51 (66%). were Anglo, 18 .(23%) were Hispanic, 
and eight (11%) were Black (see Figures B-l, B-2, and B-3). 
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The following information concerning the participating teachers 1 years 
of experience in education includes experience both inside and outside 
AISD. For both this year and last year, teachers 1 years of experience 
ranged from one year to 23 years. This year, the median years of expe- 
rience was 4,28 years as compared to a median of 5t85 years of experi- 
ence for the 1982 sujnmer school teachers. Of the 49 teachers this year, 
24% held Masters degrees while 40% of last year's 77 teachers held an 
advanced degree. 

Teachers are listed on the PERDATA file as having one to four certifi- 
cates. There are four types of certifications issued by the Texas 
Education Agency: 

(1) Provisional— entry level with Bachelor's degree 
from approved teacher's education program; 

(2) Prof essional — three years experience in addition to 
30 graduate level credit hours; 

(3) One-Year — valid out-of-state certification tem- 
porary until City and State requirements are met; 

(4) Temporary— limited period of certification 
pending completion of City and State documen- 
tation. 

This year as last year most teachers had provisional types of certifications 
in general elementary education (See Figure B-4), In addition, this year 
most teachers (82%) had first or second certifications whereas only 18% had 
third or fourth certifications. Thirteen of the teachers (27%) were listed 
as certified in Bilingual education, four (8%) were certified in math, four 
(8%) were certified reading teachers, and seven (14%) were certified as 
special education teachers. 
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Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 
5/6 
LEP 

/.Total 



Number of. Teachers 

20 
10 

L 
7 
5 
3 

49 



Figure B-l: DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS BY GRADE LEVEL. 
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SEX 

1982 1983 

% N % N 

Male 6% 5 16%' 8 

Female 94% 72 84% 41 

Total 100% 77 100% 49 
ETHNICITY 

1982 1983 ■ 

% N % N 

Anglo 66% 51 51% 25 

Hispanic 23% 18 31% 15 

Black 10% 8 18% 9 

Total 100% - 77 100% 49 



Figure B-2: ETHNICITY AND GENDER BREAKDOWNS FOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
TEACHERS, 1982 AND 1983. 



Note: Percentages do not always add to 100, due to rounding. 
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DECREE(S): . 

1982 1983 
X N X N 

Bachelor's 60% 46 76% 37 

Master's 40% 31 24% 12 



CERTIFICATION S) ; 



1982 * 1983 



Type: Provisional 89% 98% 

Other 11% 2% 

(professional, 

provisional or — 
one-year) ^> 

Level: Elementary 100% 100% 

Special 27% 14% 

Education 



Area: General 70% 74% 

Bilingual 20% 27% 

Reading 10% 8% 

Math 6% .8% 



i 

Figure B-3: DEGREES AND CERTIFICATIONS OF SUMMER SCHOOL TEACHERS, 



Note: Teachers can be certified at more than one level and in 
more than one area. 
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Summer School Pilot Project 
Appendix C 
TEACHER SURVEY 



C-l 
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INSTRUMENT DESCRIPTION! Tmh.r Surv«y • • 

Brief Description of th* Instrument: * 

The teacher Survey wai designed to learn taachara' opinion! about cha Sunmar School 
Project's organisation and curriculum. Taachara vara alao aaked about cha affaotlvanaaa 
of thalr lnaarvlca training and of cha hooia concacca they made, and about cha adequacy 
of cha Information thay raoalvad from thalr atudente' pravlout taachara, Tha survey 
combined Llkerc, check-off, and open-ended leans. 

To whom was tha Inttrumant admlniatermd? 
.Ml 1983 luitaar ichool teachara. 

How many timaa waa thm instrument administered? . 
Onca to aach taachar. 

Whan was tha Inttrumant admlnlstermd? 

Tha survey e were placad In taachara' tnallboxaa on July I, 1963, ona weak bafora cha and 
of sunner achooli 

Where was tha Instrument admlnlttarad? 

Taachara could coraplata cha turvey wherever chay chqse. 

Who administered the inatrumant? 
Ic waa aalf-admlnlacar«d. 

What training did the administrators have? 

N.A. 

Was the instrumant administered undar standardized conditions?' 
No. 

Warm there problams with thm instrumant or tha administration that 
might affect thm validity of thm data? 

None known. , 

Who dmvmiopad thm Instrument? 

Summer School Pilot Projecc evaluation scafff. 

What rmtiabiiity and validity data arm available on thm instrumant? 
None. 

Arm there norm data available for interpreting the results? 

No, although ao^e' items were the same as last year's and responses could be compared. 
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TEACHER SURVEY 
Purpose 

The Teacher Survey was conducted and data from it were collected and 
analysed in order to anaver the following decision and evaluation 
questions: 

Decision Question D2 : Was the structure of summer school 
appropriate for future summer schools? Are alterations 
necessary? 

Evaluation Question D2-1 ; What training did 
staff receive? Did staff feel the training 
was effective? 

Decision Question D3 *» Should additional information be 
provided to teachers about the students before the start 
of future summer school programs? 

Evaluation Question D3-2 ; How valuable were 
the home visits perceived to be by summer 
school teachers? 

Evaluation Question D3-3 : Did teachers feel 
they needed more information before summer 
school began? 

Procedure 

Teachers had been told during inservice sessions that they would be sur- 
veyed at some time during summer school. During the next to last week 
of summer school, a memo was sent to the summer school directors to in- 
form them that the survey would be conducted soon (Attachment C-l). The^ 
surveys were hand delivered to teachers 1 mailboxes on July 1. Teachers 
were asked to complete the forms and return them to ORE via school mail. 
Another memo was sent to directors during the last week of summer school,, 
asking them to remind teachers to return the survey. Forty-four of the 49 
summer school teachers returned completed questionnaires (90%). Of these 
44, 20 taught reading only, 19 taught math only, two taught both reading 
and math, and three were bilingual teachers. Of the bilingual teachers, ^ 
one taught reading, one math, and one taught both. 

Information from the surveys was transferred to computer coding sheets 
by an ORE Evaluation Assistant, then entered into a permanent file at 
the University of Texas. Analyses were done with SPSS subprograms FREQUEN- 
CIES and CROSSTABS. . 
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Results 



See Attachment C-2 for a breakdown of results for each item. The following 
is a general summary, . 

ALL TEACHERS 

General: 

Ratings of the summer school program's overall organization at the individ- 
ual schools were very positive, with 40 of the 44 teachers giving it the '. 
highest rating. Three of the four who said it was only "adequate" were at 
the same school. Teachers also rated their schedule and planning time and 
the pupil/teacher ratio very highly. Each was ratefi "very good" or "ade- 
quate" by 42 of 44 teachers. 

■ ■ ■,.-> o . . . ." 

Inservice : 

Teachers were also, in general, pleased with^their inservice training; each 
topic at each session was rated either "essential" or "very helpful" by at 
least 91% of the respondents. The May 14' session on the. use of the basic ' " 
curriculum materials was most often rated "essential." - > ^ 

Home Contacts : . 

When asked to rate the usefulness of home visits and p hone— calls separately, 
ratings were almost identical. Thirty-six teachers gave the ^wo methods the 
same rating, and the correlation between them was 0.66 (p^.OOiA). However,, 
when asked directly which method was more useful, 59% of thbse\who v responded 
said home visits, 23% said phone calls, and 18% said no -'differences. Teachers 
were asked for comments on home contacts. These comments are listed in Attach- 
ment C-3, ^ t ; 

Information about students: 



1 



Most teachers 0 (28 of the 34 who responded) thought the information on tfie 
yellow Student Data Card was at least adequate. Two of the three bilingual 
teachers found it inadequate. This item appears to have had a confusing 
format — ten teachers did not answer or gave uncodable answers. 



Teachers were. to indicate what information. from the cards they found most 
useful. The most frequently checked items by far were "student's grade, 
home school, age," and "student's specific strengths and weaknesses," while 
"previous teacher's name and phone number" was checked by the fewest teach- 
ers. Twelve teachers (28%) said there was information" they wanted but 
didn't have (see Attachment C-4) , The most frequent complaint was that 
the cards had not been completely filled out. Jj^ 
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Curriculum: 



It appears that math teachers had more difficulty than_ reading teachers in 
following the mastery learning sequence of "teach, test, reteach or enrich- 
ment." On the average, math teachers reported' that they followed the pre- 
scribed sequence less frequently than reading teachers reported following; • 
it; when asked to describe any problems they^£ad with following the sequence 
seven math teachers but only ^ttiree reading teachers responded. (See Attach- 
ment C-5 for. a list of problems reported.) 

In the teachers 1 opinion's^ the relative effectiveness of the various curric- 
ulum components differed somewhat in both readtLng and math. Among reading 
teachers, the Chicago Mastery Learning Jleadingl system was rated highest, 
with all the teachers rating it "very effective," the highest rating. Text 



Extenders, Supplementary Readers, and the libr^. 
called very effective by about three fourths ol 



writing wap^used by only half of the teachers, 

grade and higher. Those who did use it rated l{t the least effective reading 
component, on the average. 

Calculators got the highest rating from the mati teachers, though one first 
grade teacher called them "useless." Math workbooks were rated lowest, 
though even they were judged either very effect: Lve or somewhat effective 
by 90%_pf the responding math teachers. 

In general, differences in ratings of the math^kn3^feadlil^curriculum'\ 
components showed up as differences in the ratio of 'Ver^ef fective" to 
"somewhat effective" responses; no component receivea a negative ("not very 
"effective" or "useless") rating from more than two teachers. 



ry were next, each being 

the teachers. Journal 
almost all of them at third 



BILINGUAL TEACHERS' RATINGS: 



There were three bilingual teachers. One taught .reading, one math, and one 
both. All the bilingual curriculum materials were unanimously rated "very 
effective." No bilingual' teacher reported problems in,following the mastery 
learning sequence, and all said they were usually able. to use it. Both of 
the teachers who responded to the question about the completeness of the 
information they received, on the Student Data Card called the information 
"inadequate." 
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Attachment C-l 



AUSTIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Research and Evaluation 



June 30, 1983 



TO:, Summer School Directors 

FROM: Perry Sailor 
SUBJECT: Teacher Survey 

As part of the evaluation of this year f s Summer School Program, we 
are surveying the teachers to learn their opinions about how well 
the program operated, in-service training, the curriculum. methods 
and materials, and home contacts. 

The surveys will be placed in individual teachers' mailboxes on 
Friday, July 1. They should send the completed surveys via school 
mail to: 

Perry Sailor • 
Administration Annex - Box 79 
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Suwuer school teachers; Please cake a few Minutes to answer these queutlonn and return this fori to; Per*, Sailor! Adilnktration Annex, Box .79, 
Individual responses will be confidential, ' 



TEACHER SURVEY * 



, In general, how would you rate the sumac r Bchool'ai (Circle otie) 

a. Organization In your schoooll 
, b, Teacher acliedule and planning tine: 
c.» Pupil-tcachcr ratio? 



Very Rood 


Adequate- 


inadequate 


Terrible 






0% 


k 


to%\ 






k 






0 


k 



2, In-aervlce preparation : 

Please rate the following topics according to 0ielr effectiveness In 
helping you carry out your summer school duties, 

• M , '• '. ■ . 

a. Use of the basic curriculum maleriola 

b. Use of the extension naterials 

Junej 

« 

c. Keeping attendance, mastery, and how contact records for ORE. 

d. Use of currlcular materials 



Local Campus ; /^Y/ 

e. Techniques for waking home visits 

f. Use of currlcular materials 

g. Use of Instructional supplies ' 

h. Grouping children 



Essential 


Very 
llelpful 


Not 

llelpful ' 


Useless 


Did. Not 
Attend 




in 1 


Ml 

tiv 


IP 




5 

5 ' 


s% 

?% 






lh 
IP 


op ■ 


". ' 5 
5 


0% 

n 


Efiacntlal 


Very 
llelpful 


Not 

llelpful 


Useless 


Not Covered or 
Did Not Attend 


nh 

H\ P 

w 


Soli 

w , 


1%) 

w 


k 
k 
k 
k 


sr.* 


ft" 

»o 

■ nf 
o| 

Hi rt - 



*Note: Of the 44. teachers who responded, three were bilingual teachers, one of whom taught 

bdth reading and math, and two were regular teachers who taught both reading and 
^ niath. Items 1 to 4c include all 44 teachers, 5a and 5b exclude the teachers who taught 

■ both reading and math, and 5c counts those who taught both, subjects as reading teachers 

• on the "Reading" items and math teachers on the "Math" items.. 



■ : 



Strongly 






Strongly 


Aprec 


Agree 


\ Dhngreft 


, Dlfiitftree 


Mi 




7*3 






SSti 


» 





CO 
0 



3. Mow VteltB, Phone Ca lla , ^ 

a. The home vlalts provided Information that was uneful In 
teaching the children. 

b. The phone colls provided Information that van useful In „ , .. , ,. 
teaching the children V, , • " • J V. tyrX?? 

c. Overall, ulilcli method (how vlalta or phone calls) had more impact fi . y . . « A/« Pi{6f*<H H » Mn'Mli't 
• on how auch the etodent benefited frun summer achooll ffm wn[ illy ' WMM'y ' c« /» • y v., -v. .^.vs 

d. Do you have any custenta on homo vla.Ua and plume culls to parcnjta? , ■ _ . ^ ' 

« [JK /HM#«J O } fir <o*\*tnii,y '''-y^vp. 

H, Information on jtndgjU M 4 // *n<Ni • Inadequate M <vW ,„ ^o^' v . . |: 



a, llowconpleta una the lnfornatlnn yon received on tlie yellow card! 

b. Which Informatlonwna mat uselul to youl (Check all that apply) 

31 ^Previous teacher' a nana and phone number 5*7/^ Spcclnl health problena •; 

{^Student's grade, home, acliooi, aje $$knA\ntf (or math) basal collated 

■ LiyMtM programa (eg,, Chapter I, SCE) In which the child tipaaX ITM3 ncoreo 

participated In 19B2-B3 £Q Student's specific otrengtba and weakneaaee 

o ' ' • . ';' • •■ .' :': 

oo c. Was there any other lnfornatlnn About tho studenta that ynu didn't 

(fa uM 7 -*, ,« 'jfaiii'kt Oi)' ' ' V ; 

S Curriculum* Alvaya Usually Sometimes. Never JVfi A*W J ^ y 'J,7t 

• a. I wan able to follow a sequence J h which I taught the total m*M ■ ##2 * 57* MN'I) 

group a afclll, UnUd tbes, then split then Into enrlchnent M*"^^ ^ , ^m/V'- J ;. 

and reteachlng groiipa. 

b, If you hnd problena with followlngAhla sequence, please describe, » ' / ' 

De'itnUt fMltHf" mdtjMus, 0% t f UyuJ Mof. 

How effective were the following Materials in pronotlng learning? ' 

J" 1 '*i Vcry^ Somewhat Not Very ' ■ '■. ■ 

Beajlng (non-bl lingual) , . ^ lt ' Effective Effective Useless Md ; j»t Use Wftnj 



Journal Writing \ jWl • 7/« 3 * W' 

Supplementary Readers 1 .7^1 - 41|« ^3 . . . • • { ft , 

Text Extenders . ' ' W * ' 10 g. ; ' 



Somewhat 


Not Vcry 




Effective 


Effective 


Useless 


4 




•A ■ 


23/12 












mi 


op 




in 1 


'CP' 


i 



ffli; oh o%) k. Sfa 

•Ml 23^2 5*^3 < 45 ' 
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47 



Is 

0 0 

hh ft'; 

v.l; 

• WW- 



Hath for Everyone 
Calculators 
Hath Workbooks 
Base 10 Blocks 
Pattern Blocks 
Unlfix Cube* 



Very ' 
Effective 

Mi 
sw 



SoMuhat 


Not Very 


Effective 


Effective 


in / 


sh 




oh 


m 


pi* 






Mi 






ioV 



Uieleu 



sh 

op 



OVA 



Did Not Use OV 

A 1 
oh . : 

fls ' 
o%y 



i 

AO 
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d. How effective wore the following Effective 
materials In promoting learning! 



Reading (bilingual) 

V 

Santanllla series 
!■ like Eimllflh series 

Hath (bilingual) 

Math materials 



(00% I 

M 1 



y 

Sowcwliat' 
Effective 



2 ' 



Not Verj 
Effcctlvo 



Useless 



DU Not Use 
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Home Contact Comments:. 



Attachment C-3 
(Page 1 of 21 



ff It might be helpful to notify parents during S.S. registration process 
that the teachers will be contacting them. -Some were not to be found 1 " 

"Parents felt more comfortable on the phone than having the teacher in the 
home. 11 

"I believe home visits are essential in order. to clarify the goals. of the 
summer school program to the parents. I encountered parents with several 
misconceptions about the summer school program. Examples: 'One parent 
told me she had signed her children up for summer but decided against 
it because her child told her the children were only going to play games 
and go swimming. When I made the home visit and informed her otherwise, 
she was thankful for the visit. I made the visit! because the parent did 
not have a telephone." 

"It orients parents to the program; it's a positive move to make parents 
and student feel comfortable with the program." 

"I feel parents and teachers express feelings that we, as summer *ool 
teachers, cannot deal with." 

*'I feel that this is a very eye-opening experience." 
"Many do not hav£ telephones." 

"On home visits, I had two who did not keep appointments and one who 
refused to answer the door. This meant more home visits and extra mileage 
and time. Perhaps a note to ^parents before visit would help — from either 
AISD or local school." * ~ 

"Two of my home visits were very unpleasant for me and more than likely 

the parent, as well. Even though they were aware of my appointment to see 

them, they were not prepared for my visit, when I arrived, and were 

ill-at-ease in their surroundings with me b.eing in the homes. I felt 

like I was walking into a dangerous situation and into dangerous neighborhoods 

The five homes I did visit in, I did not meet the student, they were not 

at home at the time of my visit. 11 

"We should have been paid extra for mileage. My gas bill was $100 in June. 
Helpful." 

"List of rules to be followed for behavior arid what will be taught should 
be given to the parents." 

"I think they create a positive feeling of parents toward AISD summer school." 
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Attachment C-3 
(Page 2 of 21 



"I had two children who 0 were not going to attend until home visits 
were made. They're a pain, but necessary. " 

f, Very rewarding experience, information collected was very useful." 

'The phone call would have been adequate and safer. I hope we can 
end home visits before something happens that will warrant it. 11 fl 

"Most home visits have to be done in my ( sic ) p.m. because of working 
parents - that's the only concern." 

"Both were extremely. beneficial and parents were very grateful for the 
time and interest." 

"I think the phone calls were less stressful for parents and teachers. 
I felt phony listening to parents state their child*s needs when I knew 
I already had a program laid out that didn't cover all those needs." 



/ ■ 
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Attachment C-4 



Responses to Item 4c : Was there any other information about the students 
that you didn't have but needed? 

"Reasons student retained. I had serious questions about why some of 
these students were retained. It appears that there is still wide variation 
from school to school and classroom to classroom in interpretation of the 
promotion policy . 11 



"Need for all cards to be completely filled in." 
"Perhaps some comments on work habits." 



"Things that worked to help with the student's problems (academic 
behavior)." ■ / 

"Skills." j 

"Were any in the process of referral." 

"It would have been helpful if there would have been a picture of the 
child stapled to the yellow card." 

"Yes — pictures — also, several were not filled Jout." 

I < 

".Special or specific information about a studentb background. Ex: 
Emotional problems that are helpful to know so; you can deal with the 
child better." 

"Some were adequate some were not." 

"Student's specific strengths and weaknesses. / Some teachers did not 
comment at all. This should be a must for all students retained." 

\ ' ■■/ { 

"I wanted po know why some of them were retained. Some were. only 1/2 
year behind." - I 

/ ' / ' 

"Only that teachers had failed to complete. "j 
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Responses to Item 5c : If you had problems following this (mastery learning) 
sequence, please describe* 

"Student absences sometimes complicated the sequence; i.e., students absent 
after the initial test whlleNothers were in reteaching/ enrichment groups. 11 

"Some students were slower £han others in understanding a skill that had 
been taught." 

"A lot of curriculum - lit-tle time. 11 

"Many of the 1st grade children could not work independent ly, which gave 
little time to reteach according to pur schedule." 

"The time period for the students was not adequate. There was too much, 
to teach and students needed jmore time. There are a lot of learning 
groups in students. Area of extreme difficulty: fractions." 

"Reteaching * students really needed much more time than I had to give 
in reteaching." 

fr The second group was always cheated out of time bacause: 1) it required 
more time to get them back from recreation, and 2) it always required more 
time to get ready to go home." 

"There were too many levels (in one of my classes) to keep up with." 

"Time wjas a factor too. We didn't have much time to reteach and still 
complete required units . 11 



"I did /need to elaborate on enrichment activities." 

"The hard part was splitting the children iLnto the different groups. 

Of ten /ran out of time and didn't get to use calculators especially with the 

second group." ; 



f 
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Attachment 06 
(Page 1 of 21 



Teacher Survey: Unsolicited comments * 

•'I'm concerned that CMLR, while very well structured, appeared to be geared 
to students other than retainees . On the 5th grade level, the material 
would seem to benefit from one or two pictures to break the monotony of 
the mimeograph style printing in the texts; Students indicated that every 
page in the book looks alike." 

'Vould like to hav^ had clocks for learning to tell time." > : 

,f Having these (reading) materials and facilities made the program very 
successful. Each of the materials mentioned above played a big part in 
my reading classes this summer." 

"(1) Communication very poor in Houston, Langford, and Pleasant Valley con* 
cerning requirements to attend summer school and the purpose of summer 
school. 

"la — Summer school as a maintenance program was not stressed-- 
some (many) thought they could go on the the next 
grade. 

"lb — Student was told (by principal) it was okay to miss 
the first three days due to vacation* 

"1c — Students not retained attending 1982-83 (Inconsis- 
tent with policy — not fair to all.)" 

"The math program was greatly improved from last summery I^felt the mater- 
ials were good and the manipulatives were excellent. I enjoyed the learning 
environment /atmosphere at (my school) . ^ 
"Concerns : \ 

(1) Inaccurate information about retentions (from 
Houston, Langford and Pleasant Hill). Ideas 
that going to summer school meant you pass to 

the next grade. In reality, some students actually 
pass to the next grade. 

(2) Information given by principals prior to summer 
school conflicting with the policy of summer 
school (example: missing three days for vacation 
and being told that the child would get calcu- 
lator prior to attending summer school — by 

home school principal) 

(3) Children attending summer school for seven days 
without being retained before being dismissed 
(even then with a. hassle). 

(4) If parents are not sending children to summer 
school, please notify the school. It takes time 
to track children down. It becomes individual 
teacher's responsibility to locate students 
(lots of wrong numbers and addresses on yellow 
cards) . 

(5) If students miss two days of unexcused absences 
and two excused absences, still gets calculator. 

C-14 "\ 
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Once child misses days to geC calculator, stops 
coming to- school. Need for stricter attendance 
check system. I feel four days is too much to miss. 
(6) Look at additional motivational devices." 

11 Wouldn't have been as successful in teaching were it not for the manip- 
ulative materials. 11 * . ^ 

"MCP book (used for bilingual math) is excellent. 11 

A "Used tests only, (Math for Everyone) . Workbooks do not have the same format 
as tests. 11 

"Teachers did not have (student data cards) completed." 

* • 
"These 'report card' forms- should be given to us at least two weeks before , 
the end of summer school." 

"You have helped develop a very helpful and excellent program! Thank you 
for caring!" 

(Referring to Journal Writing item) : "I had first and second graders .who 
had difficulty expressing themselves in written language without a tremen- 
dous amount of help." 

"Some teachers had filled out a minimum of information (on Student Data ^ 
Cards). 1 " ' ' 

"Facing of units didn't make sense. Spent a great deal of time on sets, • 
etc., but only a couple of units on the higher concepts (two-digit numbers, 
word problems). Much of the supplementary material didn't fit my students' 
needs." 
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, INSTRUMENT DESCRIPTION: Project Records 



Brief Description of the Instrument: 

Project Records include information from a number of sources which provided descriptive 
information on the summer school program. These sources included the AISD grant appli- 
cation to TEA, the 'publishers' descriptions of curriculum materials, inservice materials 
developed by AISD staff, a survey of summer school teachers, , records kept by teachers, 
and personal communications with instructional coordinators and other AISD staff through 
conversations and memos . ' 

To whom Was the Instrument administered? 

Administration and teachers involved in vSummer school planning and implementation. 

How many times was the Instrument administered? ° 
Information was gathered many times. 

When was the instrument administered? 

Information was gathered at various times before, during and after the summer school 
session. 

Where was the instrument administered? 
At various locations. 

Who administered the instrument? 

Information was gathered and condensed by ORE summer school staff. 

What training did the administrators have? 
Mot applicable. . 

> ■• . 

Was the instrument administered under standardized conditions? 
Mo. 

Were there problems with the instrument or the administration that 
migtit affect the validity of the data? 

None known. 

Who developed the instrument? 
ORE staff developed questions. 



What reliability and validity data are available on the instrument? 
Mot applicable. 



Are th*ra norm data available for interpreting the results? 



Mot applicable. 
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PROJECT RECORDS 



Purpose 

Summer School Pilot Project records were reviewed in order to answer 
the following decision and evaluation questions: 

V 

Decision Question D2 : Was the structure of summer school 
appropriate for future summer schools? Are alterations 
necessary? 

Evaluation Question D2-1 : What training did 
staff receive? Did staff feel the training 
was effective? 

Evaluation Question D2-2 : How did the teachers 
rate the summer school organization and schedul- 
ing on the local campuses? 

Evaluation Question D2-3 : What did the math 
curriculum include (including materials and 
equipment needed)? 

Evaluation Question D2-4 ; What did the read- 
ing curriculum include (including materials and 
equipment) ? 



/ 



Evaluation Question D2-5 : What did the LEP 
curriculum include? 

Evaluation Question D2-6 : What activities were 
included in community schools? 

Evaluation Question D2-7 : Who planned the pro- 
grams? What aspects did each planner organize? 
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Procedure • 

Project Records refer to a number of sources which provide descriptive 
information about the summer school program, both as it was planned and 
as it Was actually implemented. Sources of information about the pro- 
gram as planned included: the AISD grant application to TEA, descrip- 
tions contained in promotional materials distributed by the curriculum 
publishers^ the materials themselves, information given to teachers at 
inservice sessions, and personal communications from AISD staff members 
in planning the program. 

Descriptions of the program as planned are supplemented by descriptions 
of the program as it was actually implemented. The sources of this in- 
formation are: classroom observations (Appendix E) , the Teacher Survey 
(Appendix C), and personal communications with program administrators 
and teachers. 

After a general project description, results are discussed below by 
Evaluation Question. 



Results 



General Description : The 1983 summer school for retainees was conducted 
from June 6 through July 8, 1983, and enrolled 510 students from grades 
1 through 6 in the' regular classes and another 34 in bilingual classes. 
Classes were held at Becker, Brooke , Cook, Maplewood, Rosedale, and 
St. Elmo elementary schools.. Forty-six teachers taught in the regular 
program and three in the bilingual program, making for pupil/ teacher 
ratios of 11.1/1 and 11.3/1 respectively. 

* 

Because the program was open only to 1982-83 retainees this summer, en- 
rollment was smaller than last year's. Planning was directed toward 
a possible enrollment of 800 students, but actual- enrollment was. 544 . 
' The basic daily program included 90 minutes each of reading and math 
instruction, and one hour of supervised recreational activity, (snack, 
restroom break, and a Community School activity of the student s choice) 
The school day lasted from 8:30 to 12:30. 

Summer school teachers were selected by the following criteria: 

-years of experience in AISD;. 

-years of experience at their grade level; 

-recommendations by instructional coordinators, and principals; 
-lack of experience in teaching summer school. 

The teachers attended a total of 2h days of inservice training,, includ- 
ing two sessions on the use of the curricular materials and sessions on 
using instructional materials, required record-keeping, and effective 
home contacts. Inservice time was also spent making the home contacts 
(home visits and phone calls) and preparing the classrooms. 

After classes ended, parents were sent letters about workbook assign- 
ments or exercises to be completed during the five weeks following the 
' end of summer school . 
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An award system was used again this year. Intermittent awards for per- 
formance, appropriate classroom behavior, and attendance (usually scented, 
stickers) were given. Independent reading was encouraged by awarding 
paperback books. Finally, children who had two or fewer absences were 
allowed to keep the calculators they used in math instruction. 

Evaluation Question D2-1 : What training did staff .receive? Did , staff 
feel the training was effective? 

Teachers were instructed on use of the curricular and extension materials 
during two half-day inservice sessions, on May 14 and June 2. in addition 
training sessions were held on the local campuses for a half day each on 
May 31 and June 2. Topics for the local sessions varied, but usually 
included training in making effective home contacts (five of six schools), 
information about campus-level procedures, and further discussion of cur- 
riculum (including Community School). Teachers 1 ratings of each aspect 
of their training are discussed in detail in Appendix C; generally these 
ratings were quite positive. 

Evaluation Question D2-2 : How did the teachers rate the summer school 
organization and scheduling on the local campuses? 

There were three items on the teacher survey related to this evaluation 
question. Teachers were asked to rate the summer school program's overall 
organization at their campus, their schedule and planning time, and the 
pupil/teacher ratio. Of the 44 teachers who responded, 40 gave the over- 
all organization the highest possible rating; scheduling* and planning time 
and PTR were given the highest rating by 35 and 36 teachers, respectively. 
Most of the low ratings on the. first two items came from the same school. 
For a more detailed breakdown, see Appendix C. 

Evaluation Question D2-3 : What did the math curriculum include (including 
materials and equipment needed)? 

The overall objectives of. the math curriculum are contained in Attachment 
D-l. The math materials Math for Everyone were developed by the Educa- 
tional Seryice Center, Region XIII, and were supplemented by a workbook, 
Succeeding in Mathematics » and several kinds of supplemental materials 
(e.g., calculators, pattern blocks, .Unifix cubes). 

Teachers at all levels were to emphasize units grouped under the the . 
headings Number and Numeration and Problem Solving (see Attachment D-l) • 
Such areas as Addition and. Subtraction, Multiplication and Division, 
and Measurement were left for the follow-up phase of the program. 
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The curriculum was to be taught as follows: 

- 10 minutes: group motivational activities (e.g., number games); 

- 30 minutes: whole class instruction using Math for Everyone ; 

- 30 minutes: small group instruction/independent practice 

using the Succeeding in Mathematics workbook 
and the various manipulative materials • 

- 20 minutes: enrichment activities, using calculators and 

teacher resource books . 

After completing instructional activities for a unit, students were to be 
given a "formative 11 test. Students were required to answer 80% of the 
items correctly to be considered to have "mastered" the skill. Students 
achieving mastery were to work on enrichment activities, while those who 
did not were to receive additional instruction on the same skill unit and 
be retested with a "summative" test. (Students 1 performance on these tests 
is discussed in Appendix F.) 

Evidence concerning the extent of adherence to the prescribed sequence 
comes from two sources. First, the results of the Teacher Survey indicated 
: that"'"37%"matfi teachers reported "always" .following it and another 42% 
"usually" did. Problems in following the sequence were described by 37%.' 
Problems cited by teachers are listed in Attachment C-5. 

Second, the ORE evaluation assistant who conducted, the classroom obser- 
vations in first-grade classes reported that in most cases teachers did 
follow the suggested schedule. He did note that in four or five cases, 
mostly in math, new skills were taught before a student met the mastery 
criterion on a prior skill. Because of time pressure and student absences, 
the teachers thought it necessary to move- on rather than hold students be- 
hind for reteaching and testing. The rationale used by the math teachers 
was that the skills to be learned this summer were not necessarily depend- 
ent on each other. It should" be emphasized again that the observations were 

\ conducted in first-grade classes only and that the observer did report that 
\\in most cases teachers had students who passed the formative test work/on;' 

V.enrichment activities while the teacher retaught and retested the other 

..•'students. 

%m :\ ■ • ; 

Evaluation Question D2-4 : What did the reading curriculum include (.includ- 
ing materials and equipment)? 



The skill units to be taught under the Chicago Mastery Learning Reading 
system are listed in Attachment D-2. The CMLR materials were developed by 
ttJe'^Board of Education of the City of Chicago and published by Mastery Edu- 
cation of Uatertown, Massachusetts. ", Materials used at each grade level are 
listed in Attachment D-3. 



Ac- the first-grade level,, about half of the CMLR time was to be spent in 
developing word attack/study skills, while the other half was to be spent 
in improving comprehension skills. At grades two through six, comprehension 
was to be emphasized. The specific required and optional units to be covered 
are listed in Attachment D-2. 
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CMLR materials were to be taught to the entire group. As in the math 
program, students were to be given a formative test on the unit just taught. 
Students answering at least 80% of the items correctly were to be considered 
to have mastered the unit and were to receive CMLR enrichment activities, 
while those who did not were to receive corrective instruction, after which 
they, were to be retested. Eighty percent was again the mastery criterion on 
the, second, M summative M test. For those who failed to master a unit, review 
material was built into the next tmit. Students engaged in enrichment 
activities could also serve as peer tutors, or they could read supplementary 
materials. 

CMLR was to be used for one hour. For the other half hour, activities could 
include journal writing, library visits, independent reading, or story read- 
ing in groups. Again, the observer reported that, at least at first grade, 
the schedule was usually followed. 

Evaluation Question D2-5 : What did the LEP curriculum include? 

The Santillana Lectura en Dos Indiomas was used for Spanish reading instruc- 
tion. Students were administered a placement test to determine specific 
skills to be taught. Typically, each day students were to read both orally 
and silently from a basal reader and complete tasks in their workbooks. 
Both word attack and comprehension skills were emphasized. ' 

Other curricular activities included having students listen to stories read 
by the teacher or from tape recordings, and reading a daily riddle and try- 
ing to solve it. Students were also encouraged to read supplementary readers 
and library books. 

Spanish reading was to be taught for one hour. The other half hour each day 
was for instruction in English as a second language. The core material for 
ESL was the I Like English program from Scott, Foresman, which emphasised 
vocabulary development. The DLM Photo Library was also used to refine 
vocabulary. 

The math program in Spanish from Scott, Foresman, Matematicas,_ conceptos y 
practica , was- used for math instruction. Number recognition and basic 
addition and subtraction facts ware taught. The DLM photo library was again 
used to reinforce mathematical concepts, as were manipulatives. Math instruc 
tion lasted 90 mi&utes daily. 

A mastery-learning approach was adapted to the entire LEP curriculum, both 
reading and math. Attachment D-4 describes ESL and Math curriculum content. 

Evaluation Question D2-7 ; Who planned. the program? What aspects did each 
planner organize? 

The Director of Elementary Management was the overall supervisor of the 
summer school program. She appointed a committee which helped in setting 
up the mechanical operation of the program, including enrollment, student 
record forms, transportation, buildings, assigning students to campuses, 
and overall organization and policies for the program. The committee in- 
cluded representatives of the Departments of Transportation, Food Services, 
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Community Education, Applications and Compliance, the Office of Research 
and Evaluation, and the elementary instructional coordinators and teachers. 
Four instructional coordinators on the committee were responsible for plan- 
ning and developing curricula in reading, math and bilingual , respectively . 
These members were also responsible for selecting and adapting appropriate 
materials, assisting directors and teachers during summer school, conducting • 
inservice sessions for teachers and directors, and developing instructions 
for and delivering the followup activities. ORE developed guidelines for 
making home contacts. 

The Grants Planning Coordinator for Applications and Compliance developed 
the grant proposal in consultation with others. The evaluation was carried 
out by a district-paid evaluator arid two grant-paid evaluation assistants, 
in consultation with others involved (mostly the Instructional Coordinators) . 
ORE staff also provided aome staff development for summer school teachers. 

Other AISD administrators and secretaries assisted with some aspects of 
the program. Personnel's primary duties related to hiring and payroll; 
transportation helped with assigning and busing students; the school plant 
handled utilities and custodial services; and finance worked on monetary 
paperwork. Community school staff organized their activities. 

Evaluation Question D2-6 : What activities were included in community schools? 

Attachment D-5 gives a complete list of community school activities at each 
campus.' These activities included various arts and crafts and physical edu- 
cation activities, as well as movies, table games, creative drama, and 
typing. 

The Director of the Community Education program reported that in addition 
to providing a break between the intense reading and math classes, 

"many of the Community Education activities were planned to en- 
hance children's self-concepts, teach socialization skills, 
and reinforce material taught in the classroom. For example, 
table games such as Bingo, checkers, and Concentration (a memory 
game) were selected to help build concentration, memory, number 
and letter identification skills; at St. Elmo, the Summer School 
Director selected a 'word, of the day' such as 'nutrition' and 
this word provided the theme for all classroom and community 
education activities; art classes helped build self-awareness 
through discussion of drawings of. self and home, (and) creative 
drama was used to reinforce material covered in reading classes." 

The Director also reported that the instructor/student ratio improved from 
last year's 1/26 to 1/15 and that discipline and class management improved. 

Materials Summary :' 

Attachment D-6 summarizes the materials emphasized in this summer's program 
on a form provided by TEA. 
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Teacher: 



First Grade: Individual Student Record 
Teechers highlight objectives which have been mistered. 



Number anU Numeration 


Addition 


and Subtraction 


! Mcaauroment 




H 


l 


Members of Sets 




!• 


Meening of Edition 


M 




Timet to half -hour 


N 


2« 


One- to-One Corres- 
pondence 




2* 


Meaning of Subtraction 


M 




Money i 


Coins 


H 


J 


Niunber of a Sac; to 




3 


Combinations t Same Sum 


M 


> • 


Money i 


Value of 






five 












Coina 




H 


4 


Numbor Recognition* 
• to 




4C) 


Order property 


M 


4 # 


Langtht 


Compere 


H 


*• 


Zero 




3(») 


Identity Clamant? Zero 


M 


3» 


Length: 


Order 


N 


6 


Number OC a Set: to 

12 






Related + and - Sentences 


M 


6* 


Weightt 


Compare 


M 


7 


Construct Set of 
Clven Number 




7C> 


Building a Ten 


H 


7« 


weight! 


order 


N 


9 • 


Order Sets 




ji 


Know Addition Facts 


M 




Volume! 


Compare 


N 


9 ' 


Number: One More* 
One Less 






Grouping Property 


.1 

i 




Volume: 


order 


N 


10 


Numerals: I to S 




LP* 


Know Subtraction Tacts 


H 


10 • 


Temperature: Compare 


N 




Count: to J, 12 


Problem Solving 


M 


11 • 


Temperature i Order 


M 


1J» 


Number Recognition* 
0 to 12 


9 


i- 


Classify by Attributea 


M 


12» 


Time: Vocabulary 


H 


14* 


Numerals and *ords, 

0 to 12 


? 




Complete a Pattern 


H 


13 # 


Money: Equivalent 
Coin Sets 


H 


1J« 


write Numerals: to 

12 


? 


-11 


word Problem *-* Number 
Sentence 


M 


14 • 


Money : 


Prooleme 


H 


16 ( * ) 


Compare Numbers: to 
12 


Coo »e cry 


M 


15 


Length: 
Units 

Length: 
Yard 


Nonstandard 


H 17 


Before* After, Uetween 


S 


!• 


Position and 
Comparison 


t H 


16(V 


To Inch* 






Order Numbers * 


C 


2(») 


Circle and Polygons 


H 


17 • 


Weight: 


Nonstandard 


















Units 




N 


19< # ) 


Use Ordinal Numbers 


C 


3 CI 


3-Oimenaional Figures 


M 


iitii 


Weight: 


To Pound 


H 


20* 


Croup and Count by 
Tens. 








M 


19 


Volume: 
Units 


Nonstandard 


H 

£L 


21C) 
22 


2'0iqit Numerals 
Name Fraction Models 


rr<* r<*nu is i c t* ob/i*cei v«j /or 
Ma.< urn tot I in 06 Joe- a 

<r#/r t nrf+rl ^\ 


H 
M 


20<N 
21C) 


Volume: co Cup, 
Quart 

Time: Use Calendar 
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Teacher: - 



Second Grade: Individual Student Record 
T**chmrs highlight objectives which iare Jbeaa mastered. 



Number and mxeeration 



Addition and Subtraction 



Measurement 



M iJ* L'uuiiit to l\) 



M 13* Number Recognition, 
0 to U 

9 13* Vrite numerals i to 

\ 

M 16* Compare numbers: to 
12, to 100 

a 17 Before, After, Between 



( M lfl* Ordar Number* 

M 19* Um Ordinal numbers 

M 20* Group and Count by 
Tena 

U 21* 2-0igit Numerals 

g 22 N«m Fraction Models 

M 23(*) 3- Digit Mumarala 




[ M 24* 1 Read • Wrdta numerals 
to 100 

M 25 Count by 2 'a, S'a, 
10* a 




26(* ) ..Identify, Man*, Write 
Fractions 



+ 2* Maaning of ttubtraot ion 

> 4* Ordar Property 

> 5* Identity element: 3ero 

4* $ Related + and - Sentences 

> 7* Building * Tan 

4> 8* Xnow Addition Pacta 

> 9<*) Grouping Property 

4» 10* Xnow Subtraction Tact* 

+ 11 Supply Missing Addends 

f 

♦ 12* ♦: 2 Digits, Ho Regrouping 
+ 13* -s 2 Digita, Mo Regrouping 

* 14(*> +: 2 Digits, Regrouping 
4- 15<*) -: 2 Digita, Regrouping 

16(*) + : 3 Digita, Regroupi^o 




Prmvquls ( tm Objoctlvmn /or 
MIS jr« jndtf J in«tf « 06^#c- A 

Mas *r*(r*a9*d 



Problem Solving 



J? 3* Word Problem <-» Number 

Santanca 

P 4* Read Picture & Bar Graphs 
P S MaJca Picture & Bar Graphs 
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M 1* Timet to half-hour 



H 2* Money: Coins 



M 3* Money? Value of 
Coins 

M U* Time: Vocabulary 



M 13* Money? Equivalent. 
Coin Sets 

M 14* Money: Problems 



M 16* T,M.gtas To Inch, 
Xtu:d # Foot 

M 1S(*) Weights To Pound, 
Ounce 

M 20* Volume: To Cup, 
Quart, Pint 

M 21* Time: Use Calendar 



M 22 Time: To Five 
Minutes 

M 23 Time: Vocabulary 

M 24 Time? Read and 
Write 

M 23* Money: . Problems wUM 
Coins 

M 26 Lengths To Centi- 
meter, Meter 

M 27 Weights To Kilogram 
M 23 Volume: To Liter 



M 29 Temperature: To 10 
Degrees 



Geometry 



G 2* Circle. and Polygons 



G 3* 3-0imensional 
Figures 
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Third Oracle:. Individual Student Record 



Mi ur and Numeration 



Multiplication and Division 



Measurement 



H 16* Compart Number*: 
— co 100 

18^ Order Numbura 
N 23* i-Otglc Numerale 

©Road «ind Writn 
Numeral* to 

H I'ouiil by 2 9 *, *'a, 

10'a 

Identify* Name, 
write Kractiona 

writo Dollars 
<ind Cants 

> * < / or - 
Even or Odd 




H 27* 



N 29 



N 29 



H 31C) Tenths and 
Hundred tha 



Addition and Subtraction 



w 2 # / Meaning of 
Subtraction 



Order Property 



Know Addition 
facts 



*/ 9* Grouping property 



> 10* Know Subtraction 

— — Tacts 

v 11 Supply Missing 

< Addends 



14* 



* 15* 



2 Digits, 
Regrouping 

2 Digits , 
Ragrouping 

*»: .) Digit", 
lUMfruupi ng 

-j ) Digits, 
Regrouping 



* 18 <*) Uee Money Notation 



w 19<*) >: 4 Digita, 
— — — Regrouping 




X !• Meaning of Multiplication 

X 2 Determine x facts 

X 3* x by Zero s 

X 4* x by One 

X 5 order Property 

^^J^ Know x Facta 

X 7(*) Meaning of Division 

X a x and ~ : Inverses 

X 9 Supply Miasing Factor ; 



X 12(*) 1 Digit x Multiple 
of 10 

X 13 1 Digit x 2 Digit, 
No. Regrouping 

X 14(») 1 Digit x 2 Digit, 
Regrouping 

X 15 (^) x by 10, 100, 1000 / 



X 16(*) x by Multiple of 100 

X 17 , -r 2 Digit by 1 Digit, 
No Remainder 

X 13<*) 3 Digit x 1 Digit 



Problem Solving 



? 4* Read Picture and 

" Bar Graphs 

p 5 Make Picture and 

— 1 — " Bar Graphs j 

P <■* Katimato: for + and 



•J Patterns,/,. Sequences 



Word Problems: ♦ and - 



P 9(«) Word Problems.- x and r 




M 3* Money i Value of 

— — Coins 

M 16* Lengths To Inch* 

— — tfard, Foot 

M 18* Weight? To Pound , 

' Ounce 

M 20* Volume: To Cup, Pint 

. Quart, nai Ion 

M 22 Time: To rive 
Minutes 

M 23 Time i Vocabulary 



M 24 Time i Read and Write 



M 25* Money: Problems 
" with Coins 

M 26 Length: To Canti- 
— meter, Meter 

M 29 Temperature: 
To 10 Degreea 

M .10 Money: equivalent 
Coin Sets 




Money: Relative 
Value* 



M 32(* ) Money: More? or 
— ■—— Change Due? 

M 33(*) Weight: Use Scale 
- ■ Balance 

M 34 Temp,: Degrees ♦ 
— * Boil, Freeze 

M 35 Tamp,: To Nearest 
Degree 




M 36» j Appropriate Onits 
of Measure 

M 37 Perimeters 



Geometry 



G 2 circle- .itul Polygons 



G 3* 3-Oimensional 
Figures 



Prorequisi to Objectives 
for TABS 4 re underlined . 
Objectives' direc tly te se^* 
e<i by TABS *rm(riaced7) 
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FOURTH CftADKf INDIVIDUAL STUB EST WCOttD 
Tfdr^iA lufiktlqhi uitjtvtAMH* that hav* bpen wa-Cettd. 



r 4*4 MttfMfatlOtt 



* 23* 



Ordar Muatoara 
J-Oiqit KUAtnli 

ffaad 4 writs Nuaurala 
CO H99 

Idaatlfy, NiM ( tfrita 
fractions 




Addition and Subtraction 



♦ • • tno* Addition Paota 

♦ 9* Oroupinq Property 

♦ 10* Know Subtraction 

facta 

♦ XT -i 3 Dtqita, 

Roqroupioq 

» Us* Money notation 

» 1>» ♦! 4 Diqita, 

Reqroupinq 

-i 4 Diqita, 
a**) roup in? 

♦ i ***t it Inq 
Vertically 




Multiplication and Division, Cant. 



Multiplication and 01 vision 



X I* M»«ninq of Multlpli- 
cation 

* 2 bataratina a Paota 

X !• a by xnro 

X 4» * by On* 

X 5 Oxdar Property 

X Know x Pacta 

* 7 * Maanvmi of Otvtaion 

« 1 a *i»«J — i Inverts 

X *> :tuf»t»Ay Miaainq pjctor 



X U 01 M Paaaials 

X 11 Croupinq Property 

X 12* L Dlqit * Multiple Of 10 

X 14* 1 oiqin a 2 0i<Jit, 
Xeqroupinq 

X w« a by 10* loo, or 1000 
X 1|« a by Multiple of 100 

X J Dlqit a 1 Dlqit 

X IV^ 2 Olqit a 2 Oiqlt 

x 20* «r 1 niqic by I bloit, 

I 4 ill) 5 bAijn « 2 oiqit 

X 23f) i- J Oiqlt by I. Oiqlt, 

®~~^ with r. 
«r 4 Olqit by 1 Olqit, 
with r. 

X 24 a by Multipla of a Power 

Of 10 

X 21 4- Hultlpiaa of 10 



Masaureeaat 



Prooiaa selviaq 



f i*\ Read Pictuxa 4 Bar Grapha 
f t* ratiaatat tot *> and - 
r attorns. *«quoncc» 



P 7 
P I 




word Probiaiaai 
* and - 



ward Problaatai 
a and 



P. 10* uaa Map 

P U* ua« Chart or Taola 

Read r.lna Grapna 
P 13 Construct Grapna 



P 14 Catiaatai for a 



...15 f «) word Problmaai 

p 14 nroeit*«« wttn 
Meaaur** 

P 17 PToblfMat Extra- 
fteoua bar a 

P II Prcolea*. Miaainq 
Paota 

P 19 Averaqee 




0H n*t raaa #r* (?7naTcv*, 



N W« 
M II* 

n 2o* 

M 23 
M 24 
M 2# 

H 20 
M }*• 
/Mj2«\ 
M J3« 
H 34 
M 39 

M 37 
- M 31* 

M 3* 

M 40 

M 41 
Caoaatry 



Lane tit i TO Inoh, 
Yard, foot ' 

tfelqMi To Pound 
Ounce 

Vol uaa i To Cup* 
Quart* Pint* Gal, 

Tlaai To five 
Mtnutaa 

Tlaai Raad and Writ a 



benqtAt TO Canti- 
natar* natar 

Monayi Xquivaiant 
Coin Sat a 

Monayt Ralaelve 
Value* 

Monayt Mora? or 
Cftanqa Qv*T 

Waiqbti Uaa Scala 
Salanca 

Taatp. i oaqraea * 
loll* Praasa 

Ta*p. i TO Haaraat 
Oaqraa 

Appropriata Unita 
of Kaaaura 

ParlMtara 



Tlaiai.To Maaraat 
Ulnuta • 

Unita of Metric 
Maaaura 

VoIumi TO Litar, 
Millllitar 




Circla and Polyqona 

3-Oliaanalonal 
Plquraa 

Point, Lina. Xay, 
AnqJa 

Cinaa 
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) Klfftl KRAOKl INOIVtlM/AI, STUDRNT KKCUHI) 



*iaab*r and Musiaraclon 




g II* Order tHeebera , ■ | 

> 1 

M 30-) Keed 4 Writ* Niaearati 

I ! 

Tantfte Mil Hundredth* 
Round Nuetf>ara 
(n..n*\ equivalent Fre*tionej 

i 1 

* J4<*> Freeclone Oeelanle 

N 33* >. < , or •ijlOftmmla 



H 36<*) Fraetiotia on rfupbar j 
Lin* j- | 

N 37* > . < . or U Frac- 
tion a 

» 3*(*> rrectlooa In t-oveit 
Tinu 

r 39<»> MU«* feMfftl 4— "* 
Fraction 

X 40 Kreotlon ea Dtvlalun 



Addition ami Subtraction 



* 6* Know Addle Un Kacca 



+ 10* Know Subtraction 
Feces 

l» 20*/ Digits* Recroup- 




/tjH *! lUVTltlAS 

[ — V«reiccliy 

• t Revr itlnt ^ } 
VareiceU/ 

+ 23* * or -t Oeelacls 
* 24<») * or -: Ftactluoa 



Multiplication and Olvlalon 



Multiplication ami iilvtelon runt. 



X 6* Know * Kacca 

X 9. Supply MiaatiiH 
Kuukura 

X U* I mgic x Multiple 
•if 10 



X U« I OUie a 2 Digit. 

X 15* a by 10, 100, or 1000 

X 16* x by MulelpW of 100 

X H* 3 0le,iC a I Slgic 




"L1S42 

0 

X 24 
X 23 
X 26 
X 27 
X 28* 
X 29* 
X 30 
X It 
X 17 
X Jl 
X 34 

x i** 



r » IH«U by I Oitlf , 
H» r. 

3 Oleic a / Dt gic 



4* 1 i»Uu by I OUH. 
with i. 

+ 4 IH»U hy I ni K W , 
with r. 

a by HnUlplo of a M nw«r 
of LO 

- MulUpleo of LO 
3 01f.lt a 3 OUtc . 
Xi up CO 4 OlglGU 
xi Mon«y 
-1 Muney 

?4 0t»;lc by 2 OUit 
t Kni«'f haw, rtaJrl 

* Kractl»at ^ui Uluic ftirfcrr 

a: Mbu«i Nunhera 

n: Utvirml In Ow Victor 



Problaa So Win* 




P 6* 

p 10* 
p n* 

F 13 

P 14 

© 
p t; 

r 19 

? 20 
P 21 

p :2 

v 

P 23 



fteed Picture 4 Sar Craph* 
CiClaMitu: Tor * *«4 • 
Uao Map 

Uio Chare or Tablo 

ftaed Una & Clrela 
Craorta . 

Conacniee Crapha 

KatlMf«to. for a 

Uord Pridilitm : ► 

ProUlifia with iMuavurpff 

Prublt-mar KxCran««iU/i 
Oat a 

Ptr»bl4*«M« i Mlflalnt*. F;n»l «• . 
AvoroRao 
CatlatffM! for <* 
Claaaify; Ordar: Porta 
Probla«a: 2 Op«rationa 
?yp«a uC Ucapha 



MaaaiiffNatnc 



M lb* Uflflh To Inch 
fard. hNif 

M .Ml* Vi«»nfTH/ P.I Cup, 
<tti/irt , Pint, 1**1 . 

M ?6 l^n^lhi To Cant I* 
mal«*r, Malur ' 



Honayt MortT or 
Chanaa (Xjaf 



M 33* Waltht Hi# Icrtla 
9alan«a 

Appropritca Unlii 
of Maaaura 

M 37 PartMtata 



M 19 Units of Motrin 
Maaaura 



M 40 
M 41 Araa 



VoIuao' To Lltar, 
MUUI ItasH 



M 4/* UnKfh. To Half- 
latfli 

M41* Voluiaoi Tuaipuon*' 
Tablo^iMKm 

M 44 Clreuiafar«n«(T 
M 40 Cubic Vnlumo 
M 46 Ancl»*i 



Gaoaiotrv 



2*) Clrela and 

^7 Polytona 

J*J vniaNnmlunol 

~y KUurra 




4 

1 



Point. Una, 
Ray. AnpU 

Quadrllaearala 

Parca of a Clrela 

Kinda of Anpjlaa 
Klfida of TrlanttUi* 



<! 10 Con a cruet (toniscurcir 
l,ln«* Kt*r.awnca 

(; li i^oacrurc *^kI«. 
Clvwn (>»«raa« 

i: 12 Conarruct Cir«-I#, 
Clvtm tUiilua 



for T**4 4f itrtfr l t?*Jl' 
Ay fjisr jra<rintf«4f. . 
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AUSTIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Division of Instruction 
Department of Elementary Education * 



CHICAGO MASTERY LEARNING' .READ TNG * 
SKILL UNITS TO 3E TAUGHT 



GRADE- 1 - LEVEL 1 - 'RED 



Word Attack/Study Skills 
Required Units: 



Unit 4. 
Unit 5 
Unit 7 
Unit 9 
Unit U 



Sight Words I 
Sight Words II 
Sight Words III 
Sight Words. IV * 
Compound Words 



•Optional Unit: 

Unit 4 Titles 

Comprehension 

■ Optional Units: : 

Unit 5 How and Why questions 
Unit 6 Context Clues I' 
Unit 7 Context Clues II - 
Synonyms/Antonyms 
Unit 8 Words That Describe 



GRADE 2 '- LEVEL 2 - GREEN 



p rehension 

squired La its? 

Unit .3 Picturing Details in . Reading 

Unit 4 Cause and Effect 

Unit 10 Inference I 

Unit -5 - Using Context Clues - * - 

Unit 7 Sentence Meaning 



Optional Units: 



Unit 12 

UflH 6 



Inference II 
Categorizing 
Sentances In 



S^cusr^ca 
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GRADE 3 - LEVEL 3 - GRANGE 



Comprehension ' 

Required Units: 

Unit 2 Sequence in Stories 
Unit 4 Topic Sentences 
Unit S Fact and Opinion 

Optional Units: 

Unit .3 - Predicting Outcomes 
Unit 8 Cause and Effect 



GRADE 4 - LEVEL 4 - SLUE 



Comprehension 

Required Units: 

' 4 Unit 1 Topic Sentence 
Unit 2 Sequence 
Unit' 3' Fact and Opinion* 

Optional Units: 

Unit 4. Compare and Contrast 
.Unit 5 Using. Context Clues 



GRADES 5 AND 5 - LEVEL 5 - TAN' 



Comprehension 1 , 

. Required Units: 

Unit T The Five W's 
Unit 2 Main Idea and Detail 
! Unit 5 Analyzing Information 

Optional Units: 

Unit 4 Summarizing. 
Unit 6 Sensory Images 
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Attachment Df3 , 



SUMMER SCHOOL MATERIALS BY GRADE LEVELS 



GRADES ' 



MATERIALS 


1 


2 


3 


4 

* 


s-6. ; 


CMLR (Mastery Education Corporation) 


9 


9 


1 


t 




Text Extenders (Scholastic) 


1 


• 


1 


1 


9 


Little Trolley (Economy) 


1 


• 


I 






Real or Make Believe (Modern Curriculum Press) 


1 


• 








Primary Books (Modern Curriculum Press) 


9 










Pets (Bowmar-Moble) 






• 






Mini-Books (Houghton-Mifflin) 




• 


0 


9 


9 


Triple Takes (Reader's Digest) 








9 


9 


Gold Dust (Bowmar-Ncble) 








9 


9 
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AUSTIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

-Div-ision of Instruction " 
Department of Elementary Education 



SCOTT, FORESMAN'S I LIKE ENGLISH 

Unit. T - Lesson T 

To identify people and things 

Lesson 2 * * 

. To learn the present tense of have and short answers; 
To express possession and to ask and answer questions 

Lesson 3 

To use the pronouns he/she with have and in short answers; 
To Identify things belonging to others. 

Lesson 4 . 

To learn the verb want; To express a desire for certain 
foods 

Lesson 5 

To learn the interrogative pronoun what; To ask questions 
about what others have or want 

Lesson 6 

To learn negative sentences; To express what one doesn't 
have or want 

Unit Z - Lesson 7 

To learn plural nouns; To identify sets of objects 

Lesson 8 

To Team questions and answers with like/likes; To ask about 
what others like and to express what one likes and dislikes 



Lesson 9 v 
To learn mass nouns and negative sentences with like; 
- To identify foods that one likes and dislikes 

Lesson 10 

To learn patterns with some and any; To identify what one 
has or wants 

9 ~* 

Lesson W 

To learn infinitives; To identify activities 
, Lesson 12 

To learn direct objects following infinitives; To identify 
activities that one enjoys 

/ ; P-17 

ERiC "'■ age - * V 72 ■. . 
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AUSTIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Division of Instruction 
Department of Elementary Education 



SCOTT, FORESMAN'S MATEMATICAS, CONCEPTOS Y PRACTICA 

Unit 1 - Chapter 1 - The Numbers 0 Through 6 

Los Numeros 0 - 6 
Chapter 2 - Basic Facts: Suras of 2. Through 6 
Nod ones basicas (Sumas del 2 al 6) 
Unit 2 - Chapter 4 - Basic Facts: , Minuends of 2 Through 6 

Nociones basicas (.Minuendos del 2 al 6) 
Chapter 5 - The Numbers 7 Through 10 
Los Numeros 7-10' 

6 - Basic Facts: Sums and Minuends of 2 Through 6 
Nociones basicas tSumas y minuendos del 2 al 6) 

7 - Numeration: . Order of Tens, Place Value Through 50 



Chapter 
Chapter 



Numeracion: Orden de las decenas, Valor posicional 
hasta 50 



Chapter 8 - Basic Facts: Sums and Minuends of 7, 8, 9 

Nociones basi cas : Sumas y Mi nuendos del 7 al 9 

Chapter 9 - Time 
Tiempo 



age 
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Austin Independent School District 

AUSTIN, TEXAS 



Attachment D-5 
(Page 1 of 2) 



MEMORANDUM 



TO:- 

FROM: 

SUBJECT: 



Perry Sailor \ DATE: August 19, 1983 

John Moore II , (\^* w 

Report on Commuhity Education ^Sumnief' School Activities 



The Community Education Program provided classes and activities^ for 571 students 
who attended AISD summer school. The \ f pllowing is a summary of*" the community 
school activities provided at each cariip'us: 



School 



Becker 



Activities 



Arts & Crafts -/painting macrame 
Physical Education - indoor and outdoor sports ; 
Movies on Fridays 

Brooke Arts and Crafts - painting, drawing, paper cutting 

Physical Education - sports - kickball, softball 
Game Room - table games, ping pong, four square 
.j. Special Activities - talent show, ecology assembly 

Cook Physical .Education - soccer , .basketball, kickball 

Arts arid Crafts 
Typing 
Spanish 

. <v. , 

Maplewood '•' ' Art — cla^, paper meche, drawing, weaving 

Creative Drama - 
Physical Education - indoor and outdoor sports 
" lable Games 

Rosedale^ ~ . Gymnastics - trampoline, tumbling, balance beam 

Arts and Crafts - pottery, painting 
Physical Education - sports 
Table Games 

St. Elmo. Physical Education - indoor and outdoor sports 

Arts and Crafts - drawing with paint, pencil, crayon, 
paper cutting 

Creative Dramatics - acting out stories from reading class 
"it _ - Special' events - crime prevention with Austin Police Department 

Many of the Community Education activities were planned to enhance fthe child's 
self-concept, teach socialization skills and reinforce material being taught in 
the classroom. For example, table games ;such as Bingo, checkers s/nd Concentration 
(a memory game), were selected to help build concentration, memory^, number and letter 
identification skills; at St. t Elmo, the Summer School Director selected a "word 
of the day" such as "nutrition" and this word provided the them4 for all classroom 
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• . . . I ' 

and community education activities; art classes helped build self awareness 
through discussion of drawings of self, and home; creative drama was. used to 
reinforce material covered in reading classes. 

Reaction to community education activities from teachers and Summer school 
directors seems to be.^ood. Early and continuous inclusion of Communtiy 
Education staff in Summer school planning was very advantageous. With 
additional planning involving instructional coordinators and community education 
staff, the community education activities can reinforce to an even greater extent 
content being taught in the classroom* 

Last year the Community Education instructor: student ratio averaged 1:26. This 
year the ratio averaged 1:15 and there was a significant improvement in discipline 
and overall student management. The staggered schedules also contributed to the 
smoother operation of the ,program. , 

er 

cc: Dr. Gonzalo Garza § 
W. C. Akins 
Hermelinda Rodriguez 
Ruth McAllister 

Dr. Timmy Baranoff . „ 
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TEXAS EDUCATION AGENCY 



Inter-Office- tf^Ticraridum 



TO: 



Proj 



jr-ct Evaluator - Summer Scnool Pi 



lot Project: 



Office of Planning and Research 



;DATE: August It, 1933 
SUBJECT: 198? SSPP mforatffciori 



Initially, this office did not request that 19&3 Sunmer School 
Pilot Projects report on* the instructional materials or computer 
software that was used in the project. At the Project review 
Conference the . issue was raised 1 , and an interest was expressed , in 
sharing this information. To facilitate that: process, projects 
whose summer school curriculum emphasized particular, 
instructional materials or computer software are invito to 
provide this office with information for dessimination to other 
districts*. If the district decides to share this information., 
format is enclosed for its use. JThi3_j^ge~can-te^ a 
part of the Preliroinar^Proj^c"t^P-2port this September,.. 




■If there are any questions concerning this pace or any part of 
the Preliminary Project Report, please do not hesitate to call 
this office. 
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(Page 2 of 2) 

A. Instructional Materials . 

If the 1983 SSPP curriculum emphasized the use of one or more ^commercially 
available instructional materials (basal readers, kits, etc), please list 
them below and indicate the grade.(s) and subject area(s) for which..they 
were used. 



Name of 
Material 



language 
grade reading arts 



writing math counseling other 



— Chicago Mastery 
Tpamlng Heading 



1-6 



— Math for Everyone 



1-6 



-Santillana Lectura 
en Dos IruTTomas 



1-6 



(Spanish) 



—I Like English 



1-6 



(ESL) 



(ESL) 



— Matematicas . 



coflc&pras y prac= 

ticos . . . 



I Span! tip. 



B. Please use the cable below to list any computer software that was used 
by the 1983 SSPP for instruction. 



Mane of 
Software 



language 

reading arts math other 
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INSTRUMENT DESCRIPTION: Pupil Activities Record^Ravised (PAR-R) 



Brief Description of tho instrument: xhe Pupil Activities Record-Revised (PAR-R) is a 
systemar<c observation instrument designed Co record all the activities of a student — 
including Che amount and kind of instruction received— during an instructional day. 
One student is observed for an entire day to provide an inferential measure of the in- 
struction delivered to all students. Xhe variables observed during the 1983 summer 
school were determined by the specific Evaluation Questions to be answered, and in- 
cluded whether instruction occurred, the type of instruction (reading or math), the num- 
ber of adult contacts, group size, whether Che student was on- or off-task, mode of 
instrucalon (listening, reading, etc.), and whether the student's level of knowledge 
was* assessed. ~ 

To whom was the Instruction administered? 

Twenty-four first-grade students were observed. 

How many times was the instrument administered? 

One full-day observation per student. (A "full day" of summer school consisted of 
three scheduled hours of Instructional time) • 



When was the instrument administered? 

One observation per day cor each school day between June 6 and July 3, 1983. 



Where was the instrument administered? 

On each of the six school campuses; Becker, Brooke, Cook, Maplewood, Kosedale, 
nnd St. Elmo. 



Who administered the instrument? 

The observer was a graduate student from the University of Texas Department of 
Educational Psychology. 

What training did the administrators have? 

The observer had' extensive previous experience in making structured behavioral 
ooservations and received several hours of craining with the PAR-R, coding videotapes. 



Was the instrument administered under standardized conditions? 
Mo. Classroom situations varied. 



Were there problems with the instrument or the administration that 

might affect the validity of the data? It was sometimes unclear whether an activity was 
assessment or instruction. This was usually clarified by asking the teacher at the end 
of class. As Is always true in behavioral observations, the subject of the observation 
may alter his "or her behavior while being observed. The observer tried to minimize this 
effect by not Identifying the student under observation to the student nor to the teacher. 
However, 3ome teachers may have figured out which student vas being observed, or may have 
altered their behavior toward the class as a whole. 

Who developed the instrument? 

ORE 3taff. ' 

What reliability and validity data are available on the instrument? 
Interrater agreement on the Basic Instruction variables was .77. 



Are thera norm data available for interpreting the results? 

Data were collected on the same, variables during the 1982 Summer School Pilot Project; 
In recent years, other programs- have used the PAR-R during the regular school year. 
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CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 



Purpose 

The Pupil Activity Record-Revised was used to conduct classroom obser- 
vations, the data from which were used to answer the following decision 
and evaluation questions: 

Decision Question D2 : Was the structure of summer school 
appropriate for future summer schools? . Are alterations 
necessary? 

Evaluation Question D2-8 ; How were students 1 
learning needs assessed and monitored? 

Evaluation Question D2-9 ; What was the plan- 
ned and actual pupil/ teacher ratio? 

Evaluation Question D2-10 ; How much time did 
students actually spend in reading and math 
per day? by campus? 

Evaluation Question D2-11 ; How much of the 
allotted math and reading time was spent on 
task? 

Evaluation Question D2-13 : How much time did 
students interact with the teachers? How much 
time did students work on their own? How much 
time did students work in small groups? 

Evaluation Question D2-14 : How much time did 
teachers spend in assessing students' skills? 



Procedure 

The Pupil Activities Record-Revised (PAR-R) was used to obtain information 
regarding classroom instruction. This instrument provides an estimate of 
the amount of time a child is engaged in specific instructional activities. 
An interval-rating system was used to record behavior every minute of the 
instructional class time. After each minute, the predominant observed 
classroom activity was recorded. The Summer School program's instructional 
component included only math and reading classes. It was decided that this 
year's observations would be done in first-grade, norwLEP classes only. 
(Most retainees are first graders.) 

Sixteen of the 20 first-grade summer school classes were observed once 
and four were observed twice. One observation was conducted on each of 
the 24 days of the program. An observation schedule was developed 
as follows: The teachers were randomly assigned to an observation day, 
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with the restriction that all had to be selected once before any could 
bet. chosen again. The observer randomly selected (with a random numbers 
table) a student for observation and two alternates from the students 
present. The occupied seats in the classroom were assigned numbers by 
the observer. A number was chosen from a random numbers table; the 
student sitting in the corresponding seat was observed for the entire 
instructional day. After the class, the teacher was asked for the names 
of the observed student and the students in the two succeeding seats. 
The observed student was never identified to the teacher or the student. 

Complete details of the variables recorded and scoring system, are con- 
tained in the Manual for the Use of the Pupil Activities Record-Revised 
(PAR-R) (ORE, 1979: ,78.48) . The variables chosen for observation were 
the following: 

1. Child is engaged in a non-instructional activity (child 
is given directions, child is engaged in housecleaning, 
teacher is engaged in class control (discipline) , there 

is a transition in instruction, or other non- instruction) . 

2. Child is engaged in basic skills instruction (reading, 
math) . 

3. Child is in direct contact with the classroom teacher, 
with another teacher (librarian), with peers, or working 
alone. 

4. Child is on-task or off-task. 

5. Predominant mode of instruction (reading, -writing, listen- 
ing, speaking, or a non-language activity such as manip- 
ulating blocks or using the calculator). 

6. Group size (the number of students in the child's instruc- 
tional group) . 

One observer was hired to conduct daily observations. This observer was 
a Ph. D. student in Educational Psychology at the University of Texas 
and had completed advanced training in behavioral assessment and class- 
room observation. In addition, the observer had previous teaching ex- 
perience. For this project, the observer* received five hours of train- 
ing in using the PAR-R system to record classroom instruction from video 
tape subsequent to studying the PAR-R manual. During the first week of 
observations, another evaluation assistant accompanied the observer for 
instructional day of co-observation, for the purpose of calibrating 
observers 1 responses to similar classroom events. During the last week 
of summer school, an inter-rater agreement check was made by having the 
second evaluation assistant co-observe with the observer for a full day. 

Following each day's observation, the teacher was asked to clarify the 
nature of any activities about which the observer was unclear. This 
usually occurred when the observer couldn't tell if an activity was / 
meant as assessment. 

Observations were recorded on the PAR-R scoring sheet contained in 
Attachment E-l. The form was designed to be read by an optical scanner; 
however,, technical problems in production made the batch of sheets used 
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in summer school unscannable and necessitated transferring the data to 
punched cards. 

Each form was checked for logic errors. For example, if "Non-instruction" 
was coded forgone minute, "Basic Skills Instruction" could not be coded 
for the same minute. Corrections were made by the observer and the forms 
were agaia checked. When all errors had been corrected, summary statistics 
were generated, using a computer program developed by ORE staff for scoring 
the PAR-R. 



Results 

Results are discussed in terms of evaluation questions. 

Evaluation Question D2-8 : How were students 1 learning needs assessed and 
monitored? 

Project Records (Appendix D) as well as observations will be used to an- 
swer this question. 

To help assess learning needs, reading teachers had information about 
their students 1 Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) Comprehension and Vocab- 
ulary scores, the reader the student used during the 1982-83 school year, 
and the reading level recommended by the 1982-83 teacher. Math teachers 
had ITBS Computation and Concepts scores as well, as information on basal 
placement during 1982-83. Both the math and th<* reading curricula assessed 
and monitored students' progress with testing after each unit, and retesting, 
after further instruction, of students who failed" the first test. 

Observations were conducted in first-grade, classes only. There were 24 full- 
day observations (one per day), with 16 classes observed once and four 
twice. Of the total 4,320 minutes of activity coded, 3.3% were spent in 
written assessment activity, or about six minutes per three-hour day. The 
observer reported some difficulty with this category; often what "looked 
like" assessment had an instructional purpose, as when students did a work- 
book exercise on their own while the teacher walked around to check their 
work. These situations were usually clarified by asking the teacher at the 
end of class. In any case, although frequent assessment was an integral 
feature of the mastery learning programs used this summer, students did not 
appear to spend an inordinate amount of time in assessment activities. 

Evaluation Question D2-9 : What was the planned and actual pupil/ teacher, 
ratio? 

The summer school program was originally planned to have one teacher |or 
every 15 students, but with 522 students distributed among 49 teachers, 
the actual ratio was 1 per 1Q.&. Based on first-grade classroom observa- 
tions, the average class size was 10.5, about what one would expect based 
on average summex school attendance, reported in Appendix A, of 92.1% 
(11.1 x .921 » 10.2). This is perhaps a more meaningful estimate of pupil/ 
teacher ratio than is one based on enrollment. 
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Evaluat ion Quest ion P2-10 ; How much ti#e did students actually spe^ 1 
reading and m;th p&r day? ' ■ 

Ninety iiinutr-M each were allocated for reading and math instruction 
day, L'Mvt 49.2% of the allocated first-grade instructional time was 
actually s^ent in basic skills instruction in either reading or math. Of 
the time scheduled for reading, students spent 46.3% in basic reading '* „■ 
instruction (41.6 minutes per day), and of the scheduled math" instruction , 
time students actually spent 52.1% in basic math instruction (46.9 minutes 
per day) r Another 1.8%. (3. 2 minutes per day) was spent in "other instruc- 
tion' 1 -- activities which seemed to the observer to be instructional but 
which "could not be classified as reading or math. The remaining 49.0% 
(88.2 minutes per day) of class time was spent in such nonin'structional 
activities as receiving directions, housecleaning, class control, transi- 
tion betvv.en activities* and other noninstructional activity (roll c&ll, 
settling in, and so on). * N 

Written isse3smcnt, though it has- an instructional^ purpose, was coded as 
noninstir.xtional time. This accounted for' 3.3% of class time, on the 
average. 4 Last summer's observations indicated that about 64% of ^he 
students 1 tima was spent in basic instruction. The difference may be in 
part caused by the fact that all of this year's observations were conducted 
in first-grade classes while only abouf a third of last year 1 3 observations 
were conducted in first grade, although observations conducted in past years 
in Title I classes did not show large between-grade differences in noninstruc 
tional time. Figure E-2 gives a complete' breakdown of time spent in each 
category. . ■ »y - 

Evaluation Question P2 -11; How much of the allot ted m math and reading time 
vas spent on t task? • * *• 

Whether or nctt the student was on task^was recorded only when the teacher 
was engaged in basic skills instruction or when the stucfeiit had an assigned 
instructional t^sk-. Therefore, "percent of time on task" does not refer 
to the percent of allotted math or reading time spent on task, but the 
percentage" of the time when Basic skills instruction was actually occurring. 
Of the time spent in basic skills instruction, students spent 92.1% on task. 

Evaluation Question P2-13 : How-much time did students interact with the 
teacher? How much time did students work on their own? How much time did 
students work in small groups? 

Again, "adult contact 11 could be coded only during those minutes in which 
basic skills instruction was*, also coded. Of 4 the time, spent in basic skills*, 
72.3% was'spent interacting with the teacher and another 2.2% with the 
librarian (Figure, E-3) *V. . 

it is difficult to say precisely how much time students spent working alone, 
<but a good estimate can be made. £ group size of "one" -was coded for 26.6% 
of the instructional time, and the observer reported that for almost all of 
that time the student was truly working alone; only very occasionally did a 
student work *one-to-,one with the, teacher. '• 
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Small group instruction was seldom recorded by the observer. Group sizes 
from two to seven accounted for only 6.9% of the time spent in instruction. 
Although it would be conceivable that small-group instruction occurred more 
frequently and that it just happened that the students who were randomly 
selected for observations were not chosen for small-group work, the observer 
reported that almost no small-group instruction occurred and that the low 
figure recorded is representative of the classes in which he observed. 

It could be inferred from this that there was very little "reteaching" of 
students who failed to master skills on the first try. This interpreta- 
tion is confirmed by the observer's report that reteaching seldom occurred. 
Teachers would often instead assign homework to students who failed to dem- 
onstrate mastery on the first test, and would have them do the same activi- 
ties as those students who did achieve mastery. Also, very few students 
failed mastery tests on the first try (about 12% at first grade), so when 
reteaching did occur, it would often involve only one student in the class 
and would not be coded as "s*nall group" work. 

.A complete group-size frequency breakdown is shown in Figure E-4. 

Evaluation Question D2-14 ; How much time did teachers spend in assessing 
students' skills? 

As noted above in the section concerning assessment of students 1 learning 
needs, students spent about 3.3% of their time* iu assessment activities, 
or about six minutes per day. 

A note on reliability : • 

Because co-observations occurred on only two occasions, the usual measure 
of reliability, intraclass correlation, was an unstable an<J, unsatisfactory 
one. Instead a measure of interrater agreement , Cohen's kappa^.was used to 
measure proportion of agreement across categories (with chance agreement 
statistically removed from consideration) . The most important categories 
were judged to be math basic skills instruction, reading basic skills 
instruction, other instruction, and no instruction. These categories are 
independent, mutually exclusive, and exhaustive, as the statistic Requires. 
The value of kappa for these categories was 0.77, where 0.00 represents 
chance agreement and 1.00 represents perfect agreement. Formulas for com- 
puting can be found in Cohen (I960).* <• 

*Cohen, J. A coefficient of agreement for nominal scales. Educational and 
Psychological Measurement , 1960, 20 , 37-46. 
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% of total time Minutes per day 

Place 

Classr6om 88.4% 159.1 

Library 6.1% 11.0 

Other (e.g., early 5.5% 9.9 

lunch, restroom) 



Total 100.0% • 180.0 



Figure E-l: iPERCENTAGES OF TOTAL TIME AND MINUTES PER 
DAY SPENT IN VARIOUS LOCATIONS. Total num- 
ber of minutes 3 4320. 



% of total time Minutes per day 

Basic, Instruction : 

Reading 23.1% 41.6 

Math 26.1% 47.0 

Other or Uncodable 1.8% 3.2 



'Tot^al Time 



Total Instruction 51.0% 91.8 
No n- Instruction : 

Directions 4.7% 8.5 

Housecleaning • 0.1% 0.2 

Transition 11.3% . 20.3' 

Class Control 0.6% 1.1 

Other 32.4% 58.3 



Total Non- Instruction 49.1% 88.4 



100.0%* 180/0* 



-Figure E-2: PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL TIME AND MINUTES PER DAY 
t SPENT IN VARIOUS ACTIVITIES. Total number of 

minutes a 4320 



*Totals not exact becausi of rounding. 
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A dult Contact ; 
Treacher 
Librarian 
None 



% of Basic 
Skills minutes 



72.3% 
2.2% 
25.5% 



Minutes per day 

* 64.4 
2.0 
22.7 ' 



100.0% 



89.0* 



On or Off Task : 
On task 
Off task 



92.1% 

! 7.9% 
100.0% 



82.0 

7.0 
89.0 



Predominant Instruc- 
tional mode: 
V 



Reading 



•J 



Writing 
Listening 
Speaking 
Non-Language 



; 9.3% 

16.1% 
61.1% 

.. 1.1% 

12.4% 
100.0% 



8.3 
14.3 
54.4 

1.0 

11.0 
89.0 



Figure E-3: PERCENTAGES OF BASIC INSTRUCTIONAL TIME AND NUMBER 
OF MINUTES PER DAY SPENT IN ADULT CONTACTS, ON OR 
OFF TASK, AND ENGAGED IN VARIOUS INSTRUCTIONAL MODES. 
Number of basic skills minutes =» 2137., 



*Total not exact because of rounding. 
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Group Size 


Total minutes 


% of Basic 
Skills minutes 


1 


568 


26.6% 


2 


27 


1.3% 


3 


12 


0.6% 


4 


3 


0.1% 


5 


8 


0.4% 


6 


20 


0.9% 


7 


78 


3.6% 


8 - 


302 


14.1% 


9 


192 


9.0% 


10 


226 


10.6% 


11 


210 


9.8% 


12 


140 


• 6.6% 


13 


182 


8.5% 


14 


70 


3.3% 


15 


4 


.0.2% , 


16 


95 


4.4% 


To :al 


2137 


100.0% 



Figure E-4: NUMBER OF BASIC INSTRUCTION MINUTES AND PERCENT 
OF BASIC INSTRUCTION TIME SPENT IN GROUPS OF 
VARIOUS SIZES . 
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INSTRUMENT DESCRIPTION: Mnacary Testa 
Brief Description of the Instrumont: 

Mastery teats assessing acudencs' attainment of instructional objectives were included 
with the math (Mach for Everyone ) and reading (Chicago Mastery learning Reading) 
curricula. Non-LEP students' performance was assessed wich these testa. LEP students* 
achievement in math and ESL was measured with Spanish-language criterion-referenced 
tests. 

The casts are brief — five or ten items— and cover only the specific objectives taught 
in the unit Just completed. Student i' scores on these tests were recorded by teachers 
on pre-printed record forms. 

To whom was the instrument administered ? 

To students in the 1983 Summer School Pilot Project. 

How many times was the instrument administered? 

One mastery test was administered to students after each instructional unit was com- 
pleted. If a student achieved mastery (usually defined as 30% correct), he or she 
was not tested again on that unit. Students who failed to achieve mastery were given 
the test a second time after receiving more instruction. 

When was the instrument administered? 

The first administration of each test followed the completion of basic instruction for 
that unit.' The second administration, for students who failed to demonstrate mastery, 
on the first try, occurred when the teacher completed corrective instruction for that 
unit. 

Where wus the instrument administered? 
The mastery tests were administered in the classroom. 



Who administered the instrument? 
Classroom teachers. 



What training did the administrators have? 

Classroom tttichers attended inservice sessions concerning curricula and assessment 
procedures on three different days; they also received detailed instructional manuals. y 



Was the instrument administered under standardized conditions? 
No. 



Were there problems with the instrument or the administration that 
might affect the validity of the data? 



None known. 



Who developed the instrument? 

The CMLR tests were developed by staff at t:he Board of Education, City of Chicago Public 
Schools. The non-LEP math tests wer-i developed by Education Service Center', Region XIII 
staff.*- The LEF math and reading tests vere developed by Education Service Center, Region 
XIX staff. 

What reliability and validity data are available on :. 
None available. 



Are there norm data available for interpreting the r ?> 

Students' performance is measured relative to a stand*, .ccuracy on test of 

mastery or a specific objective, rather than relative to rerormance of other students. 
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MASTERY TESTS 



Purpose 

Mastery test records were reviewed in order to answer the following 
decision and evaluation questions: 

Decision Question D2 : Was the structure of summer school 
appropriate for future summer schools? Are alterations 
necessary? 

Evaluation Question D2-.12 ; How much material were the 
teachers able to cover in math and reading?* 

Decision Question DA : Should retainees be encouraged to 
attend summer school? 

• Evaluation Question D4-1 : Did students meet short- 
term objectives? 

Short-term objectives: 

Reading^ At the end of summer school, 80% 

of the participants will have mastered the 

reading units taught, at the specified level. 

LEP reading : 

English as a Second Language : ■ 

At the end of summer school, students will 
have mastered units taught at an average 
level of 75%. 



Spanish Reading ; At the end of summer 
school, scores on the posttest for stu- 
dents 1 instructional level will be 
higher than their pretest scores for 
the same level. 

0 

Math : By the end of summer school, 80% 
of participants will have mastered the 
math skills taught for their instructional 
level. 

LEP Math : At the end of summer school, 
students will have mastered the units 
taught- at an average level of 75%. 

Evaluation Question DA-4 : Did home visits have any ^ 
short-term or long-term effects on achievement? Did 
phone calls to homes? 
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Procedure 



The mastery tests used in this year's non-LEP Summer School Program 

were included in curriculum materials for the Chi cago Mastery L ear ning Reading 

System for reading and Math for Everyone Tor math. This procedure 

section will include four subsections: In-Service Training, Reading 

Mastery, Math Mastery, and LEP Mabtery. 

In-Service Training 

In-service training sessioi.i dealing with the mastery 
learning curricula, the test themselves, and/or record- 
keeping were held on May 14 and June 2 for all teachers; 
most local campus in-service sessions on May 31 discussed 
the mastery tests as well. At the districtwide sessions 
the Director of the summer school- program and the Instruc- 
tional coordinators for reading, math and bilingual were 
introduced and discussed their areas. Teachers also met 
with outside consultants who had helped develop the re- 
spective programs. Required units, procedures, schedul- 
ing, planning, application^ and record-keeping were em- 
phasized during the sessions. Instructional manuals and 
materials were distributed. 

Reading Mastery 

Instructions for keeping mastery records were received dur- 
ing the local in-service and printed on the record forms. 
For each of their students, the teachers were asked to follow 
the following procedure: 



2. Studen; to be listed alphabetically „ 
(last name jLirst) down the left-hand margin/ 

3. If a child mastered the unit (as defined in 
the unit — usually 80% correct) on the first 
("formative 11 ) test a check was to be -placed 
under the column headed M F'\ if the student 
failed the first test but passed the criterion 
test, a check was to be placed under the 
column headed ,f C. u If the student did not 
master the material even on the criterion 
test, the teacher was to place a check 

under the f, No !t column. (A copy of . the CMLR 
Clasj Progress form is in Attachment F-l.) 

Math Mastery 

Mastery tests built Auto the math materials were used to assess 
students 1 mastery o~ v\tV. skills. A color coded (by grade level) 
sheet containing & uK. :he top, of the math skills to be 

taught was selected for sach student. Mastery criterion was 80% 
or greater on a uni c t. Th-- teachfi.s were to follow this procedure: 



1. In the appropriate space on the top of class 
progress forms teachers were to write unit 
numbers r ' names for all required and op- 
tional -a 



c 
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1. Teachers were to list the names of the 
students (last name first) down the left 
margin. 

2. After initial instruction, the formative 
test was to be given and a percent correct 
score was to be recorded in black ink under 
the appropriate skill's column if the stu- 
dent achieved mastery, 

3. If a student did not reach criterion, the 
student was retaught while the remainder 
of the class had some type of enrichment 
activity such as working with calculators. 

4. Math teachers were then to administer a 
second test to those students who did not 
reach criterion. Tests were to be scored 
and percent of items answered correctly 
recorded in red ink under the appropriate 
columns. All students participating in 
the learning activity for a particular 
skill should have had, at this point, 

one score marked on their objectives list. 
On July 8th teachers were to send their 
mastery records to ORE. . 

The ORE classroom observer noted that in a few first-grade classes, 
mostly in math, students were sometimes taught new skills without, 
reaching mastery on a prior skill. Teachers reported that this oc- 
curred because of absences and the large amount of material to be 
covered; some math teachers were of the opinion that the skills in- 
volved were not necessarily sequential anyway. Attachment F-2 con* 
tains a sample record form. 

LEP Mastery ' 

The LEP program consisted of three components: Spanish reading, 
English as a second language (ESL) , and math. The three LEP classes 
were at Brooke (two) and Becker (one) elementary schools. Math 
skills taught were similar to those taught in non-LEP classes, but 
used Spanish-language materials. LEP reading classes, however, 
differed from non-LEP classes In that LEP classes focused more on 
bas5r English language skills development (e.g., use of the verb 
"want"; use of "he" and "she"). Detailed descriptions of the LEP 
math and reading curricula are included in Appendix D. 

LEP Reading Mastery 

The Spanish reading program used a basal series entitled Santillana 
L ectura en Dos Indiomas . Students were administered a pre* and 
p*/Sttest for each basal reader covered. Teachers, were to record 
»:he pre- and posttest scores for each student on each reader. See 
Attachment F-3 for a sample record form. 

I Like English was the text used for ESL instruction. Students were 
tested on each unit covered. For each student on each test, teachers 
wer* to record the number of items correct in the column headed "C, " 
The number of items on the test under column "T," and the percent of 
correct responses under "%." Attachment F-4 contains a'sample record 
form. 

F-5 94 
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LEP Math Mastery 

Math mastery records were also maintained by each teacher, and 
were recorded in much the same way as the ESL records-- -teachers 
recorded, for each student on each unit, the number of items 
correct, the total number of items on the test, and the percent 
correct. See Attachment F-5 for a sample record form. 



Analysis 

An ORE Evaluation Assistant, coded and recot mastery data on IBM 

coding sheets for keypunching. Because the : program was designed to 
assess students 9 mastery of smaller chuni <s material, students had many 
more math test scores than reading test scores. (The mean number of on- 
level math tests taken was 18. 8,. while there ware only three to five 
required reading units, depending upon gr^de level.) For this reason, the 
mastery results were coded differently ror ^fch and reading. 

Each reading unit was coded separately, &o that the percentage of students 
achieving mastery could be assessed separately for each unit. In addition, 
an overall mastery percentage was calculated for each grade level and 
for the program as a whole by computing the ratio of total units mastered 
tp total units taught. These totals were obtained by summing the number 
of units , taught and the number mastered by each student, across all stu- 
dents. 

The* large number of math units at each level made it impractical to code 
each unit separately, so math performance was coded by recording for each 
student the number of math tests taken and the number mastered. The over- 
all math mastery percentage was computed in the same way as the reading 
percentage, by calculating the ratio of total units mastered to total 
units taught, across all students. In addition, the large number of unites 
covered made it possible to compute the percentage of units mastered for 
each student, and to generate a frequency distribution of these percent- 
ages for each grade. 

Because the performance objectives were stated differently, the data from 
the LEP progress records were analyzed differently from the non-LEP data. 
For ESL and math, it was expected that the overall percent correct (total 
number correct divided by total items, across all tests) would be 75% or 
better. For Spanish Reading, it was expected that posttest scores would 
be higher than pretest scores. Because not all students covered the same 
material, this was measured at the level of the individual student, i.e., 
by counting the number of students who met the objective. 

Results 

The appropriate measure of whether the short term objectives of the regular 
(i.e. non-bilingual) reading and math programs were met depends upon the 
interpretation of the objectives. A very strict interpretation would re- 
quire that 80% of the participants master all the* objectives tc. >ght. This 
would be a poorly formulated measure of program effectiveness, however, 
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because such a measure would fail to discriminate between a student who 
mastered, for example, five of 20 math units and one who mastered 19 of 
20. 

The intended objective, as conceived by the AISD staff members who sot it, 
was that students would average 80% mastery; that is, that the ratio of 
the total number of units mastered to the total number of units taught 
would be equal to or greater than .80, for both math and reading. As Figures 
F-l and F-2 h\ > *, the objective was met at every grade in both math and 
reading; f.auacd, for three of the five grades in reading and four of the 
five in math, as well as for each program as a whole, the average mastery 
rate was well over 90%. (Fifth and sixth graders were taught the same units-, 
and were in combined classes. The three sixth graders are counted as fifth 
graders throughout this Appendix.)' All but two of the 19 required reading 
units across all five grades were mastered by at least 80% of the students 
taught them (Figures F-3, F-4) . Thirteen of the 19 units were mastered by 
more than 90% of the students taught. 

On the optional reading units, students averaged 94.3%, with 460 of 488 
units mastered across all grades. 

In math, because of the large numbers of units taught at each grade level, 
the data are presented in an additional, somewhat different way. As Figure 
F-5 shows, 94.5% of the students mastered at least 80% of the units, with 
86.3% exceeding 90% mastery. 

LF. P Mastery Results : 

Th^re were 34 students enrolled in the summer school LEP program, which had 
three components: English as a Second Language (ESL) , Spanish Reading, and 
Math. 

All short term objectives were met. In ESL there were six lessons per unit. 
Students at one campus covered two full units while those at the other 
school covered one full unit and the first lesson of the second unit. Pooling 
all items for all lessons at both schools, the students scored 98.8% correct 
(Figure F-5). All students at each school scored 80% or better on the sum- 
mary test for each unit taught, with an overall mean score on the summary 
unit tests of nearly 100% (Figure F-6) . 

In Spanish Reading all 30 students who took both r.he pretest and the post- 
test for their instructional level scored higher on the posttest. Figure 
F-7 shows pre- and posttest averages for each basal reader used. 

LEP students also exceeded the math objectives. Seven chapters (two complete 
units and part of a third) were taught at one school;, eight, chapters (three 
complete units) were taught at the other. Pooling all items, across both 
schools, students scored 94.9% correct (Figure F-8). All students scored 
better than 80% on the summary tests for each unit; the average for each 
school, and for both combined, was better than 90% on each unit (Figure F-9) . 





MICROCOPY RESOLUTION TEST CHART 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
STANDARD REFERENCE MATERIAL 1010a 
(ANSI and ISO TEST CHART No. 2) , 
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Home Contacts : 

Home contacts appeared to have no effect on reading or math performance, 
either when the home-visit group was compared to the phone-call group or 
when the home-visit and phoue-call groups combined were compared to the,- 
no-contact group.' Because students were not randomly assigned to groups\ 
(specifically, the no-contact group was made up of students whose parents 
could not be reached by . teachers) , it would have been invalid to attrib- ,, 
ute to the contacts any achievement differences between students Who were 
and were not contacted. See Figure iVll for mastery performance for each 
group . "r , ° 

All but three of the reading teachers were able to cover all the required 
units Cf ive units at grades one and, two and three units at grades three- 
six) . In addition, half of the reading teachers covered one or more 
optional units. 

There was no explicit goal concerning the number of math units to be 
covered; teachers were to cover as- much material as they, could. _The 
mean number of units covered ranged, from 16 at second grade- to 22.6 at 
first grade. 
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Numb er o f 


Total Units 


Total Units 


% Units 


Grade 


Students 


Mastered 


Taught 


Mastered 


1 


254 


1299 


1386 


93.7% 


2 


109 


484 


509 


95.1% ' 


3 


'40 


155 


162 


95.7% 


4 


66 


226 


252 


89.7% 


5 and 5 * 


41 


81 - 


97 


83" 5% 


Total 


510 


2245 






Figure F-l: PERCENT OF CMLR (READING) 


UNITS MASTERED, 


BY GRADE. 




Number of 


Total Units 


Total Units 


/m unj.cs 


Grade 


Students" 


Mastered 


Taught 


Mastered 


1 


219 


4376 


4523 


96.8%. 


2 


104 


1547 


1592 


97.1% 


3 


39 


597 


627 


95.2% 


4 


52 


1040 


1058 


98.3% 


5 and 6* 


17 


256 


304 


84.2% 


Total 


431 


7816 


8104 


96.4% ; 


Figure F-2: PERCENT 


OF : ON-LEVEL MATH UNITS MASTERED, 


BY GRADE. 



*Fifth"and sixth graders worked at the same level. The three 
sixth graders were in combined * fifth. -and sixth-grade classrooms. 
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" Number of 
Students 
Grade 1 Mastering 



Unix ! 
Sight 
Words I 

Sight 
Words II 

. Sight ' 
Words III 

Sight 
Words IV 

Compound 
Words 



221 
210 
.195 
191 
154 



Number of 

Students 

T aught 



227 
221 
212 
208 
173 



% of 

Students 
Mastering 



97;4% 
95. 0% 
92.0% 
91.8% 
89-0% 



Grade 1 

Tin it :: 

Picturing 

Details 

Cause and 
Effect 

Inference 
I 

Using Con- 
text Clues 

Sentence 
Meaning 

Grade 3 - 

Unit : ° 

Sequence 
in Stories 

Topic 
Sentences 

Fact and 3 
Opinion 



99 
96 
100 
94 
83 



37 
27 
36 



105 
103 
102 

"98 
85 



37 
34 
36 



94.3% 
93.2% 



98.0% 



95.9% 
97.6% 



100.0% 
79.4% 
100.0% 



Figure F-3: NUMBER AND PERCENT OF STUDENTS MASTERING EACH 
REQUIRED READING OBJECTIVE, GRADES 1-3. 
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Grade 4 

Unit ; 

Topic 
Sentences 

Sequence 

Fact and 
Opinion 



Number of 

Students 

Mastering 



53 
52 



Number" of 

Students 

Taught 



62 
61 



% of 

Students 
Mastering 



85.5% 
85.2% 



57 



59 



96.6% 



Grades 5 and 6 



Five W's 31 
Main Ideas 

and Detail 29 
Analyzing 

Information 20 



37 
30 
29 



83; 8% 
96.7% 
69.0% 



Figure F-4: NUMBER AND PERCENT OF. STUDENTS MASTERING EACH 
REQUIRED READING OBJECTIVE, GRADES 4-6. 
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PERCENT OF MATH UNITS MASTERED 



Students with 

Grade . . than 60% 60-69% j 70-79% 80-89% 90=100% on-Level scores 

! 0.4% 1.4%' j 4.1% • 5.0% 89.0% 219 

2 ■ 0.0% 1.0% 1.5% 10.6% 86.5% 104 

3 . o.O% 2.6% 2.6% 10.3% 84.6% 39 

4 0.0% 0.0% 1.9% 9.6% . 88.5%' 52 

5 0^0% 11.8% , 17.6% - 23.5% 47.1% _17_ 
Total*' -0.2% 1.6% 3.7% 8.1% 86.3% 

H • 1 7 16 35 372 431 



Ficure F-5: PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS MASTERING VARIOUS PERCENTAGES 
Figure qf ON-LEVEL MATH UNITS TAUGHT, BY GRADE. 



^Percentages across do not add to 100 because of rounding. 
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School Unit No. 

1 1 

2 1 * 

1 2 

2 2* 
Total Unit 1 
Total Unit 2 
Overall Total 



No. Items Correct 

781 

398 

165 
1146 

563 
1709 



No. Test Ite"i3 % Correct 



368 
794 
40O 
168 

1162 
568 

1730 



99.2% 
98.4% 
99.5% 
98.2% 
98.8% 
99.1% 
98.8% 



Figure F-6. LEP STUDENTS' PERFORMANCE ON ESL MASTERY TESTS, 
BY SCHOOL AND UNIT. (SCHOOL 2 COMPLETED ONE OF 
SIX LESSONS OF UNIT 2.) 



Unit 1 Unit 2 

School 1 100% 100% 

School 2 98% . * 



Figure F-7 : MEAN PERCENT CORRECT ON UNIT (SUMMARY) ESL 
MASTERY TESTS, FOR EACH SCHOOL. 



*School 2 did not complete Unit 2. 
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BASAL READER 

Cascabel 

Trampolin 

Lucero 
. Adelante 

Umbral 



Mo. STUDENTS 


PRETEST MEAN' 


• POSTTEST 


12 


32% 


98% 


10 


83% 


95% 


6 


74% 


90% 


1 


75% 


95% 


1 


83% 


95% 



Figure F-8: MEAN PRE- ANi) POSTTEST SCORES ON TEST USED 

WITH SPANISH READING BASAL READERS . INCLUDES 
ONLY THOSE STUDENTS WITH BOTH SCORES. . 
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School Unit 

1 1 

2 1 

1 2 

2 . 2 

1 3 

2 3* 

Total 
unit 1 

Total 
Unit 2 

Total ' 
Unit 3 

Total Overall 



Number of 

Items 
Correct 

273 

842 
, 637 
1427 

442 

776 

1115 

2064 

1218 - 
4397 



Number of 
Test. 
Items 

282 

887 

684 

1485 

495 

800 

1169 

2169 

1295 
4633 



% Correct 
96.8% 
94.9% 
93.1% 
96.1% 
89.3% 
97.0% 

95.4% 

95.2% 

94.1% 



94.9% 



Figure F-9 : LEP STUDENTS' PERFORMANCE ON SPANISH MATH 

MASTERY TESTS, BY SCHOOL AND UNIT. SCHOOL 2 
COVERED ONLY TWO OF THE THREE CHAPTERS OF UNIT 3 



School 1 
School 2 



Unit 1 
95% 
97% 



Unit 2 
94% 
96% 



Unit 3 
92% 
* 



MEAN PERCENT SCORES ON UNIT (SUMMARY) SPANISH 
MATH MASTERY TESTS, FOR EACH SCHOOL.. 



Figure' F-10 
*School 2 did not complete unit 3. 
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1 Raadina Mastary 




1 Math Mastery 


Home Visits 


0.92 


168 


0.96 


Phona Call 


0.94 ' 


131 


0.97' 


No Coutact 


0.91 


126 


0.96 



Fizura F-ll: READING AND MATH MASTERY PERFORMANCE OF 

STUDENTS RECEIVING HOME VISITS, PHONE CALLS, 
OR NEITHER. 
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' FIflST mt: tour 
Scliun) Class Record 

Mh for Ever yone 

first Tett Score; Black Ink 
(Haster/ • flOMif - " 

Second lest Scorer Red Ink 



Student Nome 



N 1 




SUM (ME: taw 
School Class Hecord 

Hath for Eyeryoite 

first lest Score; jltcfctejt 
"(HesterrJflEp: 

Second lest Score: MM 



Student Name 



i 

n 

to 





id 



Mi 



THIRD GRAO€: torn 
- School CUss Record 

Kith for Ewrypne 

First Test Sccrc; NicHnk 

Second lest Score: NJftk 

Student Name 1 



3* 




3. 

UP. 
fid 

h 




OB. 
W 
i 

0 

N 



p rr 

QQ p 
(DO 

0 3 

Hi ft 

* I 
to 



finil ME: tmt 
Ukol CUu Rccur4 

•IrU TeH Scon: Black Ink 
IfconJ lesl Score: ■ MM 



Student Hhg 



J: 



i 

ho 




(J! 



li 
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HATOW1CAS CONCISPTOS V PRACTlCASi CLASS PROGRESS , BOOK 
Mmt! SCHOOL) CRAUE(S): _ 



1ST IIOURl 



2ND PR: /! 



DIRECTIONS; Write in the unit numbers and nemos lot unite tauftht ecrnea lie top, 

■;. Uut students alphelieticelly down the lefHiand aide (last 'n ma ftret), , /. 
List the number of items correct, the total number of test , tema, and t o percent o items 
, , correct in the colnmna provided for each unit test for each student, I a student is absent 
, , for all of the inscruction ,on a unit and ia not tostad, put an *A' In the.^rccn 
, ' column. C- Number of Items. Correct T * Total, Items on Tast X • Percent of Items Correct 



„ UNIT NUMBERS 
. ' , ■ ' UNIT NAMES 

• t* 
*miirtBLl<M! h AC'l* MAUI? VWh 



C T I 



C T t 



r i, V 



jj 



C/T I 



c v t 



C T I 




UJjJJ 



LLUlOU 
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COLUMNS 



I 1 
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ll 
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Summer School Pilot Project 
Appendix G 
HOME CONTACT FORMS 
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INSTRUMENT DESCRIPTION I Home Concacc Forma 



Brief Description of the Instrument: 

Tha Home Concacc Form was designed for teachers co record cha results of cheir accempcs 
co concacc che homee of che scudencs tn cheir homeroom class* ,It provided spece for che 
coacher co record his or'her neme, school and grade, each scudanc'a name and ID number, 
whether che sCudenc was scheduled co receive a home visit or phone call, and whether 
che scudenc's home was accually viaiead, called, or could noc be reached. 



To whom was the Instrument administered? All summer school caachers were given a form ' 
co use, <U1 acudencs* homes for which celephone numbers were available yore co be con- 
. cacced, eicher by phone or by visie (wich a phone call preceding Che visic, co arrange a 
cime.) Some sCudencs had np phone number available or could noc be reached. Two 
hundred eighteen home visics and 193 phone calls were mede. No phone number was availr 
able for 105 scudencs and 85 homes could noc be concacced in spice of accempcs co do so. 



How many cimes was che instrument administered? 

Once. Teachers atcempced co reach homea ac lease cwica if, a firsc aecempe was 
unsuccessful. . 

When was the Instrument administered? 

Time was sec aside for home concaccs during local campus insarvice on May 31 and June I, 
1983. The forms were co be cumed In on June 10, so ic is possible chac some concaccs 
occurred afcer June I. 6 

Where was the instrument administered? 

Vistes were conducced by phone or in scudencs' homes. Home Concacc Forms were 
complecad wherever che ceacher chose. 



Who administered the instrument? 
Summer school ceachers. 



What training did tha administrators have? 

Procedures for conduccing home visics and phone calls were discussed ac local lnservice 
sessions ac mosc campuses. All ceachers ware given deeailed wriccen inscruccion on 
che procedure co be used in scheduling and execucing che concaccs. The Home Concacc 
Form was ai30- discussed briefly. 

Was the instrument administered under standardized conditions? 



No. 



o 



Were there problems with the instrument or the administration that 
might affect the validity of the data? 

No, assuning ceachers kepc an accurace record of whom they contacted and how. 



Who developed the instrument? 



ORE staff. 



What reliability and validity data are available on the instrument? 



N.A. 



Are there norm data available 'for interpreting the rasults? 



No. 
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HOME CONTACT FORMS 



Purpose ' 

The Home Contact Forms were reviewed in order to answer the following 
decision and evaluation questions: 

Decision Question D3 : Should additional information be 
provided to teachers about the students before the start ., 
of future summer school programs? 

Evaluation Question D3-1 : To what extent were 
teachers able to visit the home of assigned 
retainees? 

Decision Question D4 : Should retainees be encouraged 
to attend summer school? 

r ■ 

Evaluation Question D4-4 : Did home visits have 
any short-term or long-term effects on achieve- 
ment? Did phone calls to homes? 



Procedure 

Teachers wete given detailed instructions concerning the home contacts 
and use of the Home Contact Form during inservice training (see Attachment 
G-l). A total of 10 hours of inservice time was set ..asijdejjor ! J^°_ me . 

contacts on May 31 and June 1. 

Although it is not known how closely this procedure was followed, teachers 
were supposed to use the form as follows: 

1. List all homeroom students alphabetically, 

2. Check student data cards for the telephone number and address 
of each student. If this information is missing, try to get it 
from the spring school, registration form, or phone book. All 
students for whom no telephone number is available should be 
placed in the M No Contact" group, ' 

3. The remaining students should be assigned alternately to phone 
call" and "home visit" groups. 

4^. After eabh home visit or phone call is completed, check the 
appropriate column on the form. When all are completed, turn 
in the form to the campus director (by June 10). 

All forms were, received frou the directors by June 13. Information from trie 
Home Contact Forms was added to the Student Characteristics File (see Appendix 
l":a)^:andz3tgm^ ANOVAR', part of the EDSTAT pack- 
age on the AISD computer, was used, to' assw 

achievement. The number of home contacts carried out was tallied by hand. 
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Results 



Two hundred eighteen .home visits and 193 phone calls were made. No phone 
number was available for 105 students and 85 homes could A not f . b ^"^^ 0 ^ act 
even though phone numbers were listed for the students. About 83% of contact 
attempts vere successful. 

Teachers' beliefs about home contacts are described in detail in Appendix 
C Teachers general!? believed thai; the contact with parents was beneficial. 

As Figure G-l shows, home contacts had no apparent short-term effects on 
achievement. Analysis of variance comparisons between -he hom ^^^ 
group and the phone-call group, and between the combined home-yisit and 
phone-call groups and the no-contact group, revealed no significant dLff 
erences. It is possible that a ceiling effect ia operating; achievement 
/among all groups was very high. 

I In any case, however, one could not validly attribute any differences < be- 
twee/ contact and no-contact groups to the contacts themselves because 
students were not randomly assigned to groups. To be specific, the no-con 
jtact group was made up of students whose homes the teachers were unable to 



contact • 



There was a significant relationship between home contacts and attendance 
mean attendant for the combined home-visit and phone-call groups was 21.7 
days compared to 20.9 days for the no-contact group vFq, 423)" 4 -^' P 
liaVn, "owe"r, one cannot attribute this, difference to the contacts them- 



selves. 





% Reading Mastery 


N 


% Math Mastery 


Home Visits 


0.92 


162 


0.96 


Phone Calls 


0.94 


131 


0.97 


No Contact 


0.91 


126 


0.96 



Fieure G-l: READING AND MATH. MASTER PERFORMANCE OF STUDENTS 
RECEIVING HOME VISITS, PHONE CALLS, OR NEITHER. 
N's reflect the number of students for which all- 
data are available. „ 



Attachment G-l contains a copy of the Home Contact Form, including instruc- 
tions to teachers. 



G-4 
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(Page 1 of 4) 

ORGANIZING HOME VISITS 
INSTRUCTIONS TO THE TEACHER ' 



PURPOSE: The purpose of the home visit is, to build v rapport with the 
student and parents and to find out more about the child's 
interests | academic needs, and academic strengths before 
summer school begins* 

FORMS OF CONTACT: Since an average class will have fifteen students, you 
probably could not visit all your students in the 10 hours allotted. There- 
fore, students will be divided into two groups: 

Group 1: Homes will be visited. 

Group 2: Homes will be called. 

This group assignment will also allow ORE to follow up on whether achievement 
of students is affected by different forms of contact. 

FORMS: The Home Visitation form (Attachment 1) lists topics you may want to 
cover during your phone calls or visits to the homes. . These, questions are 
only a guide — feel free to vary the content. The information. is supposed to 
be helpful to you — you are the only one who will see the forms. 

' | .3 ft 

The- Home Contact .form (Attachment 2) will be used to assign students 
to contact groups and check off ttos^ you were able to reach. This is the 
form ORE will need at the end of the first week of school (along with your 
attendance form) so student achievement can be- checked later on. To assign 
students to groups, do the following: 

1. List all your first-hour students alphabetically (last 
name' firsts and their identification numbers on the 

• Home- Contact .form. 

2. Get out the student data cards for these students. 
„ Registration forms should also be kept handy. 

3. Check through the student data cards for your first- 
hour students— each should have a telephone number 
and address for the parent (s) or guardian(s) . If 

this information is missing, check the registration - . 

form or call 0 the school office of- the spring school 
(properly identify yourself) or check the telephone 
book for the information. 17 NO TELEPHONE NUMBER 
IS AVAILABLE , set the cards aside and mark the "No 
Phone" column on the home contact form. These stu- 
dent homes will not be assigned to a contact group. 
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Attachment G-i 
(Pago 2 of 4) 



4. 



Assign students to groups. On Che Howe Contact- form, 

alternately check ttha "to receive phona call or tha 
"to receive homa visit" columns (a.g., ttha first: stu- 
dent racaivaa a call,- ttha sacond a homa visit, j*« 
' -third a call, ttha fourth a homa visit, ate). REMEMBER 
TO SKIP ANYONE WHO HAS NO TELEPHONE NUMBER— chasa ara 
the only studentts you will not contact. 



To complata your phona calls and visits 



2, 



You should nowiEfiow who to contact:, 
co ttha homas, follow these steps: 

1 Call all of those you will be visiting at home' tto schedule a 
time • Try to be as flexible as you can. Each family should 
becalled AT LEAST TWICE AT DIFFERENT TIMES OF THE DAT before 
you give up on trying to contact: them. 

You oust comolate AT LEAST FIVE HOME VISITS. If you can only 
reach three or four parents, substitute one or two (to total 
five home visics) from your "to receive phone call group. 

Next:, start calling those to be visited by phone. Complete 
at least one or" two before going "V^^T^LI The 
at all oossible tto help you get: used tto Che questions. The 
rest^n be comoleted between visits or whenever it's moat con- 
venlenc! Try ^o call each family AT LEAST TWICE AT DIFFERENT 
TIMES OF THE DAT before giving up. 

3 Review -Home.. Visitation form before visieing a home and 
leavrit in Vonr car. ' If po ssible, ttry tto visit: with the 
prats and student:. The visit should be more a conversation 
• than a structured interview. Jot down notes for yourself on 

* the form once you return to your car. 

* ■ i 

4. Afcer completing a phone call or s home visit, check off Che 
appropriate column on thes-Home.CcmtacC form. Turn Chis form 
in along wich your actendance form at the end of Che first 
veek of scKool. 

5. Share tthe important Information you gain witth tthe "her 
teacher who will have your students during tthe rest: of tthe 
day. 

school as well. • ' , •* 



*If you have only seven or eight students in your class, try to 
visit all of them. 



J 
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STUDENT:. 

PHONE: 

GRADE: 
DATE. & 
TIME: 



ADDRESS } 
INTERVIEWER: 
PERSON(S) INTERVIEWED: 



Attachment G-l 
(Pjigo 3"of A) 



What are your child's special Interests? 




What 



does your child do best? (art, music, athletics, drama, mathj reading, etc*) 



In what subject (area) does your child need to Improve ?_ 



What does your child Tike to read? 



Ooes your child have an interest in numbers? . a ■ . 

Ooes your child like to play games (card games, dominoes, Chinese checkers', 'etc. )? 



What do you 'expect summer school will do for your child?_ 



Parent Concerns: 



Shared Commitment: J (If any of these areas seem problematic, discuss possible shared 

solutions.) 

SHARE RULES FOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
1) Attendance *) Reading at Home: 10, 20, 30 minute's 



2) - Rewards (home & school) 

3) Adequate Rest/Nutrition 



5) Math Homework 

6) Public Library 

7) Culminating Activities 



Interviewer Comments: 
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School : 



Grade: 



HOME CONTACT FORM 

Teachers. 

1st Hour; 



Attachment C-l 
(Pag* A of 4) 



I . 
2. 
3 . 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

3. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12, 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 



0 

ERIC 



STUOENTS 
(Last Name First) 



ID No 
Number Phone 



TO RECEIVE 



Phone 
Call 



Home 
Visit 



RECEIV50 Could 
Phone Home Not 
Call Visit Reach i 



\ . 134 

\ • 

Turn this form In to your jdtrtctor by June 10 (along with the back copy 
of your attendance form.* g-s • 
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Summer School Pilot Project 
Appendix H 
COMPARISON GROUP 
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INSTRUMENT DESCRIPTION:- Cpmparison Group , . * 4>l " . 

Brief description of;*he data fila:';^; ^; -v 

The comparison group includes current retainees who did not attend summer school. 
Information on students' ethnicity; 1 sex, free lunch, and LEP status was collected 
by grade. Information on 1982-83 service by special programs was also collected, 
as well as I TBS scores. " _ 



Which stu'dints or other Individuals are included oj^Uj* W* 7 

All first through sixth graders recommended for Retention at the end. of 1982-83 

who did not attend summer school. Students had* to still be enrolled in AISD and 
. still be listed as retained as of September, 1983. 

How oftan is information on tha file added, daleted, or updatad? 

At the end of each, year, the schools send in lists of retainees for the next 
school year. Updates are done twice, in the fall and spring, to see if students 
are still listed as retained on the Student Master File. 

"*.»•©•'" 

Who is responsible for changing or adding information to the file? 

Data Processing collects information from the schools ano>passes it on to 0R2. 

ORE adds additional information and runs updates. 



How was tha information contained on the file gathered? 

Information from the Student .Master File, ITBS files,' and program service files. 



Are there "problems with tha information on tha file that may 
affect the validity of the data? 

None that are lenown. Some students will probably leave AISD or be promoted before 
spring and will be dropped- from the comparison group. 



What data are available concerning tha accuracy and reliability of 
tha information on the file? 

Data is carefully collected and verified and should be accurate. 



Are there normative or historical data available for interpreting 
the results? 

Last year's summer school long-term results could be compared to this year with 
appropriate cautions. However, grade equivalent scores were reported last year 
instead of normal curve equivalents (MCE's) and the comparison group was derived 
from a matching program last year. 

Brief description of the file layout: f . 

Descriptive and testing information on each student is included (see Attachment K-l) . 
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COMPARISON GROUP . 
Purpose 

The Texas Education , Agency (TEA) requested that the /long-term achievement of 
tetainees attending summer school be compared to the achievement of retainees 
who did not attend. As part of the first report required by TEA, a variety 

of information on those served and not served was requested: 

'-■■** j ' '■ ■ ■ * 

• . Ethnicity, 

• Sex, 

. • Free or reduced-price lunch eligibility, 

. • Limited English proficiency (LEP) status, 

I • Duplicated counts of service in 1982-83 by Chapter 1, 

J SCE, Migrant, special ^education, and bilingual programs, 

• ITBS scores in areas emphasized, by the program. : 

Descriptive statistics on those served are shown in Appendix A. This appen- 
dix will show the descriptive characteristics for the comparison group and 
the NCE scores on the spring 1983 ITBS for both groups^ Characteristics 
and scores will also be compared here. 



Procedure 

The following steps were taken: 

Names and identifying information on 1982-83 recommended 
retainees were secured from Data Processing. ' 

Information on students* ethnicity, sex, free-, or .reduced-", 
lunch status was added from the Student Master File, 

Students* participation or nonparticipatioh in summer school 
was noted biased on, final student attendance forms indicating 
whether they attended the program.. 

Information on program service and LEP status in 1982-83 
was added from Chapter 1, Migrant, SCE; bilingual, and 
special education files. 

ITBS percentile scores for spring 1983 in Vocabulary at 
grade 1, Reading Comprehension at grades 2-6, and Math Con- ' 
cepts and Math Problem Solving at grades 1-6 were added to 
the file. ' 



1. 

2, 
3. 

- 4. 

5. 
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Frequency distributions were then computer-generated for retainees who 
attended' and did not attend summer school. Ethnicity, sex, free or 
reduced-lunch eligibility, LEP status, and -ITBS scores were all done 
separately by grade; program service in 1982-83 was not. Mean, percen- 
tile scores were then converted by hand to normal curve equivalents 
(NCE's) using a conversion chart. 

Characteristics of those who attended summer school and those who did not 
were then compared. 

It was discovered that 64 students attended summer school who were not listed 
as retainees in the spring. Descriptive statistics and ITBS scores for these 
students were also run (as described above) to see if their characteristics 
were similar to those of the retainees served. 



Results 



Ethnicity 





Amer . 








Anglo 


Total 


Grade 


Ind. 


Asian 


Black 


Hispanic • 


& Other 


1 


2 


12 


87 


. 139 


67 


307 


2 


4 


1 


18 


34 


20 


77. 


3 


2 


3 


7 


13 


18 


43.. 


4 




4 


12 


21 


13 


'50 


5 


/ S ' 


1 


4 


17 


8 


30 


6 


a 


1 


2 




- 8 


15 


Total 


8 


22 


130 


228 


134 


522 


% 


1.5 


4«2 


24.9 


. 43.7' 


.25.7 


100% 



Figure H-l: 



ETHNICITY OF RETAINEES WHO DID NOT ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL, 
BY GRADE. 



• Sliehtly less than half (44%) of the retainees who did not 
attend summer school were Hispanic. ., One fourth were Black 
(25%) and one fourth were Anglo (26%). 

• Based on data in Appendix A (Figure A-4) , this closely matches 
the ethnic makeup of those who attended summer school. About 
49% were Hispanic, 24% Black, and 26% Anglo. 

• About 44% of the nonretainees who participated in summer school 
were Hispanic, with 32% Black and 22% Anglo (again similar).. ■ 
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Jender & 



Grade 


Males 


Females 


Total 




N ■ 


N 


N 


1 


178 


129 


307 


2 


48« 


29 


77 


3 


27 


■ 16" 


43 


4 


32 


18 


50 


5 


23 


.7 


*• 30 


6 


8 


7 • . 


15 


TOTAL 


316 (60.5%)' 


206 (39.5%) 


522 (100%) 



Figure H-2. GENDER OF RETAINEES WHO DID NOT ATTEND 
SUMMER SCHOOL, BY, GRADE. 

• Almost two thirds of the retainees who did not attend summer 
school were male (61%). 

' • The same percentage (61%) of those served, in the summer pro- 
gram were male (Figure A-3', Appendix A) . 

• About 70% of the 64 students served in summer school who were 
not recommended retainees were male. This is slightly higher 
than retainees served. 

Program Service *■ ■ 

Of those served by the summer program: * 

. - 40% were eligible for Chapter 1; 37% were served; 

- 16% had limited English proficiency; 

- About 2% were eligible for and served by Chapter 1 Migrant; n 
* - About 29% were eligible for SCE Reading with 10% served; 

- About 24% were eligible for SCE Math with 4% served; 

- About 15% were special education; ^ 

- About 78% were low income. 

Figure H-3 shows program service for the retainees who did not attend summer 
school. Program. service was fairly similar except that: 

• The percentage served by Chiapter 1 was slightly higher (46% 
compared to 37%) . 

• The* percentage eligible for SCE services was slightly lower. 



i39 



12 3 4 5 6 Overall, 8. 

N I N Z H % N % N I N I N I g 



■; 

Chapter 1 Eligible 


160 


73.4 


29 


13.3 


10 


4.6 


10 


4.6. 


7 


3.2 


2 


,9 


218 


41.8 


Chapter 1 Served 


173 


72.4 


34 


14.2 


12 


5.0 


11 


4.6 


7 


2.9 


2 


.8 


239 


.45.8 


LEP 


, 59 


65.6 


, 6 


6.7 


6 


6.7 


12 


13.3. 




5.6 


■2 


2.2 


90 


17.2 


'Migrant Eligible 


14 


60.9 


4 


17.4 


4 


17.4 


1 


4.3 


0 


m 


.0 




23 


4.4 


Migrant Served 


8 


72.7 


2 


18.2 


1 


9.0 






0 




0 




11 


2.1 


SCE Reading Eligible 


1 


.9 


40 


36.7 


15 


13.8 


21. 


19.3 


22 ,20.2 


10 


9.2 


.109 


20.9 


SCE Reading Served 


10 


23.3 


12 


27.9 


■ 3 


?,o 


. 7. 


16.3 


8 


18.6 


3 


7.0 


; 43 


8i2 


SCE Math Eligible ' 


1 


1.2 


30. 


35.7 


11 


13.1 


13 


15.5 


19 


22.6 


10 11> 


84 


16.1 


SCE Math Served 


3 


27.3 


4 


36.4 


0 




0 




4 


36.4 - 


0 




U 


2.1. 


Special Education 


45 


55.6 


13 


16.0 


14 


17.3 


: 5 


6.2 


3 


3.7 


1 


1.2 


81 


15.5 


Low Income 

* 


241 


61.8 


54 


13.8, 


27 


6.9 


39 


10.0 


21 


5.4 . 


8 


2.1 

. C 


390 


74.7 


Total Students at 
grade (N) 


307 


58.8 


77, 


14.8 


\ 43 


. 8.2 


50 


9.6 


30 


,5.7 


15, 


.2.9 


522 


100 



Figure H-3. RETAINEES NOT IN SUMMER SCHOOL ELIGIBLE AND SERVED BY VARIOUS SPECIAL 
PROGRAMS, BY GRADE. Duplicated counts . ' 4 
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Figure H-4 shows program service for' those in summer school who were not 
listed as retainees. Compared to all summer school participants: 

• A slightly lower percentage were eligible and served by 
SCE programs. 

• A slightly lower percentage (63% rather than 78%) were 
classified as low income. 



Program Service 



Overall % 1 2 3 4 5 ? 6 Total 



Chapter 1 Eligible 40.6 14 5 5 2 0.0 26 

Served 40.6 13 5 5 2 0 1 26 

18.8 5 2 2 1 1 1 12- 



LEP 



Mig. Eligible 1.6 0 0 0 1 , 0 0 1 

Served ,1,6 .0 0 0 1 0 0 1 

SCE Reading Eligible " 21.9 1 4 3 6 0 . 0 14 

Served ■ 1.6 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 

SCE Math Eligible 15.6 ..13 24 0 0 10 

Served 0.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 



Special Education 
Low Income 



14.1 4 2 2 1.0 0 9 

62.5 14 8 6 9 2 1 40 



Total at Grade 



21 15 8 14 5 1 64 



Figure H-4. PROGRAM SERVICE FOR THOSE PARTICIPATING IN 
THE SUMMER PROGRAM WHO WERE NOT LISTED AS 
RETAINEES AS OF SPRING 1983. Duplicated 
counts. , . 

The characteristicis of all those in stammer, school were considered close 
enough to those of the 64 students not listed is retainees in the spring 
of 1983 to include .them in the long-term follow^ip .analyses. 

ITBS ->\ 

Figures H-5 and H-6 show the, pretest data for summer school participants 
and , the retainees who did riot attend summer school in reading and math, 
respectively. Figure E-7 shows reading and; math: scores for those summer 
school participants not listed as retainees, as of spring 1983. 

• Reading -pretest scores for the treatment and comparison 
groups are very similar except at grades five. and six. 
However, these two grades Will be combined in posttest 
analyses since students were instructed "together (this 
also makes 'pretest 'means more similar) . 

• The saiie\ pattern is found- for math. Again, grades five 
and six will be combined' in posttest. analyses . 
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Regression analyses will be used for long-term achievement comparisons 
which will take pretest scores into account • 

Students who were not official retainees as of spring 1983 but attended 
summer- school had slightly higher scores than all summer school partici- 
pants in three of five cases in reading and seven of ten cases -in-math . 
(see Figure H-7) . However, differences are relatively small and sample . 
sizes at each grade are small enough to not greatly affect group mean, 
for summer school participants. ■ 
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V. Evaluation: 

>>, 

A. Pre-tesL Data. Complete the following tables for each Rubjoct, area, for both the treatment 
and coupirlson groups. * 

Subject area: Reading: Vocabulary (V), Or, 1, Reading Comprehension (R), Gr. 2-6 







1 


. Treat went Croup: 






















(All Participants) 


None and 










Poflt-tCSt X 










Post-test 


Editions of 




Total 1 of 


Raw 






Pre-tcat 


Pretest 


S.D. for 


r pre-/ 


Post-tent 






ltc»B on 


Score 


nean standard 


Grade 


n' 


Mean NCF. 


Henn /tile 


HCE 


Post-test HCE 


used 


Level 


Sub- test 


Sub-test ' 


Range 


score 


1 


210 


37.0* 


26.8 


NA 


NA 


1TB S, 
1978, 


7 




•30 


NA 


NA ' 


2 


92 


35.5 


24.6 






8 




67 






3 


32 


38.3 


28.9 . 






Form 7 


9. 


R 


44 


L n rj — _ 




* 

A 


49 


31.6 


19.1 








10 


R 


49 






5 


35 


33.3 


21.4 








11 


R 


54 






6 


3 


25.3 


12.0 








12 


R 


56 


















































! 






































































































V 


i ; i 





















Figure V-5. PRETEST SCORES OF SUMMER SCHOOL PARTICIPANTS AND RETAINERS NOT IN SUMMER SCHOOL ON THE IOWA TESTS OF BASIC 

\ SKILLS (THIS). Summer school grade assignments were used for treatment group; Student. Master File assignments 

\ were used for the comparison group. The 1TBS was given In April 1983« At prefent, participants Include atu- 

\ dents who did not complete r.hu last week of classes* (Page 1 of 2) 



2 • Cow| >nrl so n Croup; 



Subject Area: 



Heading 



rude n 



Vocabulary Grade I (V) 
Reading Comprehension 
> ■« Grades 2-6 (RC) 

Name and 

. | Post-test r pre-/ Editions of 

Prc-test Pretest S.D* for Post-test Post-test 

Heart NCR Mean Zile NCE NCE 1 used _ level , Sub-test sub- test t Ranee 



Total f of Raw^ Post-test 
ltetas on Score mean standard 

score 



L 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 



?5i_ 
67 

30 

42 
24 

13 



JfcO_. J. 25^2 

33.9 



35./. 



30.7 



26.6 



37.9 



HA.. 



22.2 
24.4 



18.0 

Ti.T 



28.3 



.HA. 



UBS. 

1978, 



Form 7 



J. 



10 



II 



12 



„V 

R 



67 



44 



49 



56 



Figure 11-5. (Continued, pnge 2 of 2) 
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V, Evnlrtatlon: ^ 

A. re***.**. Co-plcte the follo-lng table, for each object area, for both the treat.ent 
and co«ptrlRO« groups* " 

HC » Math Concepts 



Subject are*: 



Hath 



HP » Math^roblei Solving 



V. 



1, TrfiflUeut Group: 

' * Hnne ond • *' fc 

'XT' t , 'Z »« '"-.'on' £. r-lird 



2 
3 



214 



94 



34 



56 



34 



ID 

95 



33 



57 



33 



35.8 



38.5 



37.5 



32.3 



33.4 



27.9 



36.5 



42.1 



37.5 



29.2 



25.0 



29.3 



27.7 



20.0 



21.5 



14.7 



26.0 _ 



35.4 



27.7 



31.7 



29.7 



16.2 
19.3 



16.7 , 



NA 



NA 



ITRS^ 
•1978, 



Forn 7 



7 



10 



11 



12_ 



7 
8 
9 



10 



11 

12 



HG 



HC 



MC 



HC 



.HC 



JK- 



HP 



HP 



HP 



HP 



HP 



HP 



33 



36 - 



(28 



32 



JUL 



22 



24 



23 



25 



27 



29 



NA 



NA 



7eure 1-6. n7s PRCTECT SCOPES FOR SUMMER SCHOOL PARTICIPANTS AND THE C0HPARIS0N CROUP. Su-Ker school grade 

assignments were used for the treatment group; Student Master File Y^^^iTi^tttti 
co.n!rison group (retalnees who did not attend suraaer school). The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) 
were giveo-ln April 1983. (Page 1 of 2) 4 
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Figure 11-6. (Continued, Page 2 of 2) 
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ITBS Reading (Summer School Participants Not Retained) 
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Figure H-7. PRETEST SCORES OF SUMMER SCHQ0L PARTICIPANTS 
NOT LISTED AS RETAINEES IN SPRING 1983. 
Summer school grade assignments were used. 
■ Normal curve equivalents (NCE's) range from 
1 to 99 and are an equal interval scale. 
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